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Flashes from 


The Story of Philosophy 


By WILL DURANT 





Socrates: “Xantippeliked to talk almost as much as 
Socrates did; and they seem to have had some dia- 


logues which Plato failed to record.”” (page 12) 


Voltaire: “He burned the midnight oil—of others. 
He took to staying out late frolicking with the wits 
and roisterers of the town and experimenting with 
the commandments.” (pege 223) 


Kant: “Immanuel Kant thought out everything 
carefully before acting, and therefore remained a 
bachelor all his life." (page 288) 


Schopenhauer: “Schopenhauer was so sure of hav- 
ing solved the chief problems of philosophy that he 
thought of having his signet ring carved with an 
image of the Sphina throwing herself down the 
abyss, as she had promised to do on having her 
riddles answered.” (pages 330-331) 


Nietzsche: “How he longed to be a sinner, this 
incorrigible saint!" (page 437) 





The Story of Philosophy 


gives the lives and opinions of 


SOCRATES BERGSON 
PLATO 


. CROCE 
ARISTOTLE EGEL RUSSELL 
BACON SCHOPENHAUER Petane © ANA 


SPINOZA SPENCER AM 
VOLTAIRE NIETZSCHE EWEY 








“A week with 


The Story of 
Philosophy 


is easily worth a year with 
an ordinary professor” ~ 


Says the New York Herald- Tribune of Will 
Durant’s remarkable volume, of which more 
than 60,000 copies have already been sold. 


Here are four books that will make a 
good home university course for you: 


1 The Story of Philosophy, Durant 


(A course in philosophy) 


2 The Nature of the World and of Man, 


18 University of Chicago Professors, 


(A course in science) 


3 This Believing World, Browne 


(A course in comparative religion) 


4 Adventurous Religion, Fosdick 


(A course in modern religion) 


NOTE—We will include with your order for two or more books a complimentary copy of Dr 
Fosdick’s booklet, ‘Science and Religion.” 


Fill out coupon as indicated and mail order TODAY 


The Christian Century 

Book Service, 
440 So. Dearborn Strect,, Chicago 
Send me: 
D\Adeerturous Religion. H. E.. Fosdick ($2.00) 
OThe Story of Philosophy. Will Durant ($5.00) 
OOThis Believing World. Lewis Browne ($3.50) 


(OThe Nature of the World and of Man. 18 
members of the University of Chicago 
faculty ($4.00) 


Send also: 


© Send Fosdick booklet. 


($5.00) 


($4.00) 
($3.50) 


($2.00) 


CD Enclosed find check to cover. 


© Charge to my account, payable} 
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EDITORIAL 


OT ONLY AMERICANS, but the whole world, 
should read with care the speech delivered by Sen- 
ator Borah on relations with China. “You have 
asked me to speak to you on peace,” said the chairman of 
the senate’s foreign relations committee in facing the na- 

tional council of Jewish women. 
Solemn Warning from And forthwith he devoted his 
Senator Borah whole attention to the situa- 


tion in China! So far as ac- 


tual and immediate perils to world peace are concerned, Mr. 
Borah was entirely right in his choice of subject. “There 
is no power,” he declared, “which can master or hold in 
subjection four hundred million people.” But there clearly 

powers who would like to try it. Conditions in China 
are much too chaotic for easy generalization. Apparently, 
the Cantonese are moving toward a consolidation of all 
that part of the country lying south of the Yangtse river 


under one strong government. With this government cer- 





M 


tain parts of the north may combine, as in the case of the 
territory now controlled by Marshal Feng Yii-hsiang. Or 

so dangerous is prophecy—something entirely different may 
come to pass. However, Senator Borah appears to believe 
that the report of the tariff and extraterritoriality com- 
missions, soon to be made public, will declare that no gov- 
ernment exists in China with which other nations can do 
business, and this declaration, he fears, will be made the 
basis for agitation for foreign intervention. It is char- 
acteristic of him that, without allowing this agitation to 
gather strength, or even come out from under cover, Sen- 
ator Borah has flung his immense influence against it. “The 
nation which, under the circumstances now existing in 
China,” he says, “invokes the brutal policy of force in 
China will be the deliberate assassin of justice in the orient 
It will that land to 
misery and bloodshed for years to come, and in the end 


for decades and decades. dedicate 


it will settle nothing. Force never does. The time has 
gone by in China when you can shoot down men, as they 
did last July, and see a nation bow like whipped slaves.” 
Mr. Borah’s courage in thus forcing this issue will go a 
long way toward protecting the peace of the far east. But 
his solemn words must be heeded if the most awful in 
ternational struggle in history is not to come out of the 


orient. 


Dry Sentiment Is Gaining 
Around the World 

HE ANNOUNCEMENT of Punch that it will accept 

no more liquor advertising has not been given the 
attention it deserves. In its field, this British weekly is un 
doubtedly the most famous paper in the world. Just what 
the source of its name is we do not know. It probably 
has some relation to Punch and Judy. But there may be a 
reference to that potable concoction out of a free im 
bibing of which good fellowship and high conviviality are 
supposed to flow. Or there may not. At any rate, the pages 
of Punch have given, from week to week, wide publicity 
to the virtues of the various ales, whiskeys, and other 
liquors which compete for the patronage of Britain’s com- 
fortable classes. But now, say the publishers, no more! 
All the arguments as to the status of temperance senti 
ment in Great Britain, backed by all the statistics which all 
the arguers can gather, do not compare in significance with 
this single announcement. If Punch is ready to throw out 
1443 
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liquor advertising, as it says it is, then there is growing up 
a sentiment against “the trade” in England which must 
be reckoned with. And Punch comes so near to being an 
international institution that its decision can, in some meas- 
ure, be accepted as evidence of the strength of the world- 
wide movement against alcohol. The exclusion of liquor 
advertising from this paper is probably the greatest vic- 
tory which the dry cause will win in 1926. 


Who Won the 
Elections? 


ET Mr. Samuel S. Koenig answer. The wet papers 

have said that the wets won, and the dry papers have 
said that the drys won. Now let Mr. Koenig enter final 
judgment. Mr. Koenig can be acquitted of bias. He is the 
astute—sometimes too astute, if you listen to his detractors 
—head of the republican committee in New York county, 
New York. His personal predilections, his desires, and his 
policy, are wet. He is, in other words, a wet politician in 
what is supposed to be the most impregnably wet center in 
the United States. Step up, Mr. Koenig, and tell us: Who 
won the elections? And Mr. Koenig answers, via the any- 
thing-but-arid columns of the New York Times, that, who- 
ever won, the wets lost, and lost for good and all. “Mr. 
Koenig, in one of the interviews he so rarely gives,” is the 
way the Times puts it, “said last night that with the failure 
of Senator Wadsworth to overcome the opposition of the 
anti-saloon league all hope of congressional action to mod- 
ify the Volstead law vanished.” Mr. Koenig is very spe- 
cific about the situation. He says that if, in New York 
state, a man with the political strength of Senator Wads- 
worth could not take a wet position without encompassing 
his political ruin, then politicians everywhere else would 
Mr. 


He passes 


know better than to join themselves to the wet cause. 
Koenig blames the wets for their own defeat. 
severe strictures on wet strategy. It is “the wets,” he says, 
who “have enthroned the anti-saloon league for many years 
But whatever the cause, Mr. Koenig is sure of 

And when it comes to politics, Mr. Koenig is 


to come.” 
the results. 
no visionary. 


Has American Sovereignty in the 

Philippines a Religious Value? 

M R. ROBERT L. BACON, of New York, some months 
i ago reported in the house of representatives the sub- 
interview with Wood. Part of the 
governor-general’s argument for our indefinite retention of 


stance of an Gen. 
the islands is that the progress of Christianity in the orient 
requires it. “Filipinos as to all but a tenth of the popula- 
tion are Christians. Christianity’s humanizing influence 
shows in their faces and is recorded in their steady moral 
advance. Paganism and non-Christianity can be broken 
down only by the impact of spiritual and cultural influences, 
and these will be projected from the base of a highly de- 
veloped Christian Philippines as they can not be projected 
from the distant bases of America and Europe. America 
in the Philippines, in other words, insures the effective de- 
ployment of Christianity for the regeneration of the world. 
These are solemn obligations and great opportunities. We 


can be false to them only at the cost of treason to that faith 
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which we believe to be essential to the highest human de- 
velopment. Let us go out of the Philippines only when we 
can leave the torch of that faith in strong hands. If we and 
those who believe as we believe can Christianize the world. 
in the full psychic and ethical sense of that phrase, we shall 
rid it of injustice, of human degradation, of social cleavage 
and conflict, and of international slaughter. I attach im. 
mense importance to developing the Philippines as Chris. 
tianity’s great peaceful outpost in the Pacific.” All of which 
needs to be considered in the light of the fact that mis- 
sionaries in China are quite generally of the opinion that 
“the torch of the faith” will burn with a clearer flame there 
if it is not agitated by winds of conflict about western in- 
terference with Chinese sovereignty or obscured by the 
smoke of gunboats even if they come in defense of the mis- 
sionaries. The governor-general’s opinion about America’s 
duty in the Philippines may or may not be right on other 
grounds, but the argument from the need of a “Christian 
outpost in the Pacific” does not seem to be based on an ade- 
quate knowledge of the theory and practice of modern mis- 
sions. 


“Unadulterated and Unethical 
Nerve,” Says the Pastor 


HE PASTOR of a Presbyterian church forwards a 

circular letter of appeal which he has received from 
the building committee of another Presbyterian church 
in a state remote from his own, asking for a contribution 
of one dollar to the building fund. Evidently the appeal 
is being sent out quite widely or the aggregate returns ex- 
pected from one-dollar subscriptions could not be significant. 
The church which broadcasts this request for help has 
about 450 members and a budget of $9,000. The recipient 
asks what we think of it. He thinks it is “unadulterated and 
unethical nerve,” especially since he received a similar ap- 
peal from the same church a year ago. We would not use 
such harsh language, and besides we do not know all 
the facts, but on the surface of the incident there is some- 
thing which suggests an able-bodied mendicant who has 
borrowed a blind man’s tin-cup and dog. One classic 
criterion of right action for an individual—and it applies 
as well to a church—is that it is one which could be made 
a rule for all under similar conditions. How would it do, 
as a general financial system, for every church which wants 
a better building than it can comfortably pay for to send 
a general appeal to all other churches for one-dollar sub- 
scriptions ? 


Bible Study Gone 
To Waste 
HE ENGLISH LANGUAGE is deficient in words 
sufficiently expressive of triviality, inconsequence and 
utter uselessness to characterize adequately some of the 
questions which are asked and aswered about the Bible. A 
popular American weekly not long ago published “ten 
questions and answers about the Bible.” We are happily 
able to believe that no one ever really asked the questions, 
or ever will, except the individual whose misguided curiosity 
lel him to find the answers to them. How many verses, 
words, and letters are there in the old testament? In the 
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new testament? What is the middle verse of each testa- 
ment and of the Bible as a whole? And so on. The only 
item of this arithmetical information that seems to be 
omitted is the middle letter of the Bible. Of course it 
would not necessarily be the middle letter of the middle 
word of the middle verse. “If you are reading the Bible 
through by course, you will know that you are half through 
when you reach Psalm 18:8.” Oh no. Not exactly. For 
the verses before that “middle verse” might average longer 
than those after it, or vice versa. If this computation is 
worth while at all, we refuse to be put off with careless 
approximations. The type of mind that is interested in 
this sort of thing might just as well turn back from the 
middle verse and read the first half backward toward the 
beginning as go on to the end. It will cover the same num- 
ber of words and he will probably learn just as much. Any- 
one who should venture to publish information as to the 
location of the middle word of the constitution of the 
United States or the number of letters in Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet would incur just censure for making law, literature 
and himself ridiculous. Why should the Bible be sub- 
iected to such indignities ? 


An Archbishop Discovers that 
Hymnology Is Antiquated 
HE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK says that there are 
T only about half a dozen hymns which he can sing 
with any sense of reality. He complains that our hymnology 
a whole is lamentably out of touch with what is moving 
through men’s minds today. He wants new writers to give 
us hymns which, while breathing the spirit of devotion of 
the old hymns, will sound a new note and be in keeping 
with the processes of modern thought. The new thing 
bout this is not the need of better hymns, but the discovery 
f that need by an archbishop. His order for new and 
better hymns is not an easy one to fill, for it is no simple 
matter to become lyrical at a moment’s notice and to make 
one’s song not merely expressive of one’s emotions but 
completely consistent with one’s intellectual concepts. Yet 
it can be done. It is being done. We commend to the 
rchbishop a careful consideration of Hymns of the United 


Church (Advt.). 


The Wages of Sin or a 
Regrettable Accident? 


1)’ \UBTLESS it would be too much to expect that the 
religious and secular press and the urban and rural 
pulpit could all get by the Florida disaster without the 
moral being drawn that it is the visitation of almighty 
justice in punishment for carnal pride, arrogance, and per- 
aps other sins. Some leap to the conclusion that a great 
punishment must mean great sinfulness. Others remember 
those on whom the tower of 
Siloam fell. The Sunday Schoo! Times grants that the 
disaster is not a proof of the exceptional iniquity of its 
victims as compared with others, but thinks that all catas- 
trophes are God’s great object lessons concerning the wages 
vi sin, which is death; and that “by cyclones, earthquakes, 


the words of Jesus about 


disasters of any sort, God seeks to turn sinners to himself.” 


AN CENTURY 1445 
All of which would be very convincing in an age which 
still believed that an eclipse was the swallowing of the sun 
by the moon or that a meteoric shower was a foretoken of 
the day of judgment. Also there was one, Eliphaz the 
Temanite, who interpreted Job’s sufferings as punishments 
for sin, which Job denied. But in the last chapter we are 
told that “Jehovah said to Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath 
is kindled against thee, and against thy two friends, for 
ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right as my 
servant Job hath.” 


No Wonder He Writes For 


The American Mercury! 

HE EPISCOPAL CHURCH is almost ready for a 

new experience. This is to be nothing less than a na- 
tional evangelistic campaign, led by a commission appointed 
by the house of bishops, with several bishops in immediate 
command. Because of its auspices, the campaign will be 
known as the Bishops’ Crusade. In each diocese the bishop 
is expected to give it his full support. According to the 
Witness, an Episcopal weekly, this campaign has already 
started in the diocese of central New York. Bishop Charles 
Fiske is now making the rounds of his churches, meeting 
with wardens and vestrymen, to arouse them to a passionate 
quest for the souls of men. And, as becomes an up-and- 
coming ecclesiastic who writes for Mr. Mencken, Bishop 


Fiske announces his slogan. “The crusade,” chants Bishop 
Fiske, “the crusade will be a success if we have the crew’s 
aid.” Comment on this gem would certainly fall under the 
reprobation reserved by the thirty-nine articles for works of 


supererogation. 


Concerning the Marlborough 
Marriage 


ONE OF THE PARTIES to the annulment of the 
4 first marriage of the duke of Marlborough are com- 
ing well out of the mess. All of them will prepare explana- 
tions which justify themselves completely, to themselves. 
And all will remain suspect in the public mind. The duke, 
the former duchess, the mother of the former duchess, and 
the two churches, all stand in equivocal positions. The sus- 
picions of the influence of wealth and position will not 
down. All in all, the Anglicans stand in the best light, al- 
though they can hardly be comfortable in the face of the 
decision of a Roman ecclesiastical body which, in effect, 
states that an Anglican clergyman performed a marriage 
ceremony in which one of the parties was a participant 
under duress. The former duchess must have cause to re- 
flect on the status, or lack of status, which has been thus 
conferred on her sons. The mother of the former duchess 
is publicly branded as a title-hunter of the worst sort. The 
duke appears as a man who received a dowry of fifteen 
millions as compensation for almost thirty years of com- 
pany with a woman who posed as his wife against her will. 
And the Roman Catholic church is found to be unusually 
keen in the detection of flaws in the marriage contract of a 
possible ducal convert. The world outside is likely to re- 
gard all this excitement with something approaching amuse 
ment. But one has only to read the journals of Anglo- 
catholicism to discover that the annulment announced by 
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the Roman authorities is no joke. Anglicanism and Roman- 
ism seem to have a fatal facility for trouble over the marital 
affairs of important people. There was, for instance, Henry 


the Eighth. 


T T ¢ rs 
A New Peace Crusade 
LSEWHERE 
statement of principles adopted by the world alli- 
the 
meeting held in Pittsburgh, Novem- 


in this issue our readers will find the 


ance for international friendship through 


wurches at its annual 


her 10-12. Even a casual reading of this statement will dis- 


close its profound significance. It 


is being struck, a new cornet 


is clear that a new note 
turned, that a new mind is 


the movement for world peace. 


In process Ol 


rhe statement is | | upon a tentative document which 
ome fifty peace leaders adopted in a Chicago conference 
held last June under world alliance auspices, but a com- 


parison of the two reveals significant advances made since 
that time. The earlier document set the outlawry of war 

the fr of the world alliance program, as “the uni- 
lying pu e and dominant motive of all peace groups.” 
But it failed to indicate what content the term was in- 
tended to convey id thus left itself open to the suspicion 


that it might be only paying lip service to the proposal. 
Vhis | been done before and with unhappy results. Prop- 
da is even now being carried on by certain organiza- 
tions W e official literature teems with the word “out- 
lawry,” yet with not the slightest hint of intelligence as to 
wl the term means, and with many instances of its posi- 
e misapplication—for example, that the league outlaws 

r, tha bitrat treaties will outlaw war, or that the 
outlawry of aggressive war” is the same as the outlawry 
While rejoicing in the tribute which peace pub- 

( chools thus p to the Levinson-Borah pro- 
posal for world peace, informed advocates of the proposal 
naturally deplore the deception which results from such 


h 


misuse of the term. The outlawry of war means one thing, 
and it cannot be made to mean anything else. 

The world alliance proved its good faith at Pittsburgh, 
hen it elaborated the term in sufficient detail to make its 
1 ng unmistakable. It proposes to outlaw the institu- 
not w an international treaty in which the nations 
enounce the right to wage war and proceed to erect in its 
place i ition of justice. ‘This institution of justice or 
ce to be provided with an accepted code of inter- 
nat | law of peace whose primary statute defines an act 
or threat of military aggression as a crime. “With war 
us utlawed,” says the world alliance statement, “the 
cou 1 be clot with afhrmative jurisdiction over 
ill cases covered by the code or arising under treaties, and 
uld e the power to issue a summons to any nation 

» appear and answer the complaint of another nation.” 
(his is the only proposal in existence to substitute law 
Omit any one of the elements provided by the 
orld alliance plan and there is no law. Law is not law 
. court to interpret and declare it. No tribunal is 
less it has law, understood and accepted in ad- 
vance, that is, codified, to apply to its cases. Nor is it a 


real court unless it has jurisdiction, that is, the power to 
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summon the alleged offender to its bar to answer a com. 
plaint. And no institution, no matter by what name its 
creators choose to call it, is a real court of international 
justice if there exists, legally, by its side, or in its shadow 
another institution, the institution of war, to which the liti- 
gants may carry their cause. Hence, there can be no real 
international court of justice without the outlawry, the de. 
legalization, of war. These are the structural elements of 
the only kind of institution which can be substituted for 
the war system. The institution thus established would be 
entirely non-political, non-military and absolutely indepen- 
dent of any existing political organization, whether league 
of nations or any other, and would function only in sound 
judicial processes, refusing to give “advisory opinions” 
or in 


engage any procedure save only the rendering of 


judgments in actual cases between litigant nations. 

The emergence, in the world alliance program, of the 
outlines of this simple juridical plan for abolishing war 
by outlawing it, marks the beginning of a new chapter in 
the peace movement. Taken in the setting and atmosphere 
of the Pittsburgh conference, it indicates the veering of 
the American peace mind away from the ideolocy of 
Europe to a more characteristically American concept. The 
world alliance is the first peace organization—save only the 
American committee for the outlawry of war—clearly t 
etch this program on its banner. By putting the outlawry 
of war at the front of its purpose the world alliance has 
now isolated the war issue from the meshes of irrelevant 
devices which have obfuscated the peace movement for ten 


years. The league, disarmament, “security,” arbitration, 
treaties of mutual assistance, Locarno, protocols distinguish- 
ing between aggressive and defensive war with devices for 
identifying the “aggressor’—these, while differing in value 
one from another, are all alike in that they have drained off 
our peace passion from the central business of abolishing 
war to the consideration of things that, at best, are only 
marginal to that big, main task. 

Our American peace thinking has been imitative. We 
have not followed the leading of our American instinct, 
but have adopted the point of view of European diplomacy. 
Thus we have not only failed to make our proper contribu- 
tion to the world peace movement, but have lost our own 
way. The world alliance is recovering our lost leadership. 
The pronouncements of most of our peace groups reflect a 
mental exposure toward Europe. 
the 


The pronouncement ot 


world alliance reflects a mental exposure toward 


of all 
and in confronting the 


\merica. In stripping the peace cause indirec- 


controversi 


forthright 


tion and irrelevant 


cs, 


war system in a and direct attack, the issue 
is lifted above the partisan strife by which it has been 
obscured, and the moral passion of the American churches 
is released for a united movement against war. The world 
alliance now has something to say to Europe as well as to 
hear from Europe—+something quite different from the 
usual berating of America in which peace people have too 
long indulged. And the alliance has something to say to 
America far 


something inore prophetic and vital and 


realistic than any peace message of which it has as yet 


made itself the spokesman. 
Hardly less important for the unity of the peace forces 
is the proposal which the world alliance makes to the league 
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f nations. While distinguishing clearly between the league 
nd the juridical organization represented by the permanent 
-ourt of international justice clothed with the functions of 
, real court and resting on the foundation of the outlawry 
{ war, the alliance recognizes the helpful services which 
political agencies of conciliation, mediation and diplomacy 
may render. Chief among these agencies, naturally and 
prope rly, it places the league of nations. It urges that the 
United States increase its present measure of cooperation 
vith the league on all humanitarian matters, but it refuses 

continue the controversy about our entrance into the 
cue. Instead, it respectfully urges the league to “modify 
‘s structure and covenant so as to leave the United States 


, valid excuse for remaining outside the league.” This 
ve regard as the most solving word that has been spoken on 
is issue. The processes of such modification are already 
t work within the league itself. Ever since the disgraceful 


de of last spring when Germany’s entrance was ob- 

by the scandalous struggle of certain nations for 
preferred positions on the league council, the true character 
f the council has been manifest to the league members 
themselves. As a result of this disclosure there is a strong 
vement to reconstruct the relationship of the council and 
the assembly on a soundly democratic basis. The pro- 
nouncement of the world alliance means that it intends to 
support this movement for reform. In addition, there is a 
profound demand in England and Germany that the war 
system be completely cut out of the league organization. 
H 


ere a 


re the two features of the league which stand in the 


wav ot 
Wal at 


\merica’s full participation. If the league can be 
reconstructed in these two aspects it will be a league of 
eace, not a league to enforce peace by means of war. And 
th such reconstruction effected, the United States will be 
it without a shred of excuse for not taking its place whole- 
rtedly with other nations at the league’s conference table. 
In respect of disarmament the world alliance takes the 
nly position which deals with the facts of the situation. 
Disarmament cannot abolish war, or prevent war. But the 
abolition of war inevitably leads to disarmament. Mean- 
while, as the world alliance points out, there is every good 
eason why a movement to lift the economic burden of 
nents from the shoulders of the nations should be 
supported. 
lt is difficult to make sense out of the section dealing with 
bitration treaties. The pronouncement on this subject 
s the marks of inconsistency, due perhaps to the desire 
to alienate those who have not passed out of the primi- 
te stage of the peace movement. Arbitration represents 
he best we could think of a generation ago. To return to 
w is reaction ; it is a sort of international “fundamental- 
[he experiences of the past fifteen years should have 
taught us something better than the arbitration principle. 
in a pronouncement calling for law and a court and the out- 
lawry of the war system the mention Of arbitration treaties 
is certainly out of place. That the world alliance felt this 
incongruity is indicated in the weak and wordy formulation 
of this section. 
The document was greatly strengthened by the motion of 
Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, general secretary of the world al- 
uance, who asked that the section concerning “tests of ag- 


gression” and the policy of the United States in furnishing 
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munitions of war to a so-called “aggressor” be stricken out. 
It was included in the document issued by the Chicago har- 
mony meeting last June, and the committee allowed it to be 
carried over in the draft statement for the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing. But Dr. Atkinson rightly said that its presence in the 
present document was a distinct “let-down.” 
carried unanimously. 
out of the section on arbitration treaties the resulting pro- 
nouncement of the world alliance would have been an es- 


His motion 
Had he included also the striking 


sentially self-consistent proposal, dealing with realities only, 
and pointing steadily forward with not a single glance to- 
ward the futilities of the past. 

All lovers of peace and haters of war, of whatever school 
of thought, must regard with enthusiasm the way in which 
the world alliance for international friendship through the 
churches is reorienting its leadership in the cause of world 
It has 
Its potential harmonization of partisan- 


peace. It represents no longer a futile controversy. 
solved controversy. 
ships and creeds in the peace movement is no patchwork of 
The world al- 
Unlike the federal council of 


inconsistent theories, but a new synthesis. 
liance is a free foundation. 
churches and similar groups, it is not compelled to choose 
its course with one eye on some straggling conservative de- 
nomination whose ideas of peace and war are still in the 
most primitive stage. The alliance, we repeat, is free. It 
ought, therefore, to discharge its functions with the aban- 
don of men who recognize their responsibility to truth and 
fact and the ideal. It has committed itself to a tremendous 
program. As its leaders reflect more and more deeply upon 
what they did at Pittsburgh, they will find themselves, we 
predict, increasingly in the grip of an unescapable crusade. 
They have launched their peace ship out upon the high seas. 


Gone are the old barnacles of controversy from her keel! 


League and court and disarmament all find their true place 
now in a program “unified” and “dominated,” to use the al- 
liance’s own words, by the motive and purpose to outlaw 
war. It is inconceivable that any lover of peace will not get 
on board! 


Mr. Coolidge Congratulates 
Europe 


RMISTICE DAY is in danger of becoming a recur- 
As 


regularly as November 11 comes around public oc- 


ring embarrassment for American Presidents 
casions are being planned at which the chief executive is 


expected to make some pronouncement of unusual im 


portance. Because of the character of the holiday, this 
pronouncement is expected to do with international affairs. 
And there are signs that armistice days may soon begin to 
come too fast to leave our harassed Presidents with any- 
thing to say. This is probably the most generous construc- 
tion to place on the speech which Mr. Coolidge made this 
year in dedicating the Kansas City war memorial. Another 
armistice day had arrived; another speech on international 
relations had to be made; Mr. Coolidge boarded his special 
train and made the trip to Kansas City, delivered himself 
of his speech and returned home again, conscious that he 
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had done his duty, and glad it was over. That, at least, is 
the mood which the speech induces in the careful reader. 
\ more metallic, made-to-order, uninspired and uninspir- 
ing public document has not appeared for a long time. The 
only point at which the President was speaking with any- 
thing approaching emotion was at the very end, and then 
his emotion was evidently one of relief at the way in which 
the hesitation of European nations to accept all the senate 
reservations world court adherence had let the 
ministration out of an annoying political hole. 


on ad- 

This is not to say, of course, that there are no virtues in 
the Kansas City speech. At many points in its extended 
course the President gives expression to opinions which 
are sound, and which are well phrased to express the finest 
moods which a day such as armistice day can call forth. 
but there are other portions of the speech in which there 
is little evidence of that calm and connected thinking with 
which Mr. Coolidge has been credited, and still other parts 
in which the President is apparently willing to act as a 
voice for the most unimaginative and provincial elements in 
American life. Perhaps the most unfortunate phrase in the 
presidential discourse is that in which he congratulates 
iurope that we are wealthy enough to extend credit to its 
impoverished life. “Those who need credit ought not to 
complain but rather rejoice that there is a bank able to serve 
their needs,” is the way the President articulates a convic- 
tion which is probably shared by most of his fellow country- 
men and resented by most of the citizens of other nations. 
Bankers are indeed necessary but they need hardly expect 
to be popular, particularly if their interest rates are high. 
While the debt funding agreements do not appear usurious, 
at least trom the American perspective, the private loans 
which are being made daily to European industries will 
hardly appear philanthropic to any European, They are, 
in fact, a heavy charge upon European industry and justify 
the that the 
economic bondage to America. 


assertion whole of Europe is falling into 
The President’s remark is unimaginative enough, but its 


significance lies not so much in any obtuseness as in the 
fact that it expresses the ordinary quality of imagination 


The 


simple fact is that modern man is not sufficiently imagina- 


which the President shares with the average citizen. 


tive to give wise direction or moral purpose to the extraor- 
dinarily complex and far-flung economic relationships which 
modern civilization has created. A village banker who holds 
& mortgage on every home in the village may resent his 
unpopularity and insist that he ought to be appreciated both 
for his ability to extend credit to the needy and his modera- 
tion in exercising his function, but no such insistence will 
dissuade the hapless debtors from meditating ruefully upon 
the fate which has created such a marked disparity of 
wealth and from suspecting the banker of surreptitious 
connivance with fate. American economic power is rapidly 
becoming one of the great political problems of the age, and 
possibly one of the great political perils, not because Ameri- 
cans are criminally heartless but because they are rather 
less than more imaginative than the average citizen of the 
modern world. 

We are trying to conduct the affairs of a great economic 
empire with a quality of insight more suitable to the needs 
of a Vermont village than to the problems of an economi- 
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cally interdependent world. America has created a paradise 
of material prosperity and surrounded it with the two great 
walls of immigration restriction and the tariff. The Presj- 
dent’s address is an interesting revelation of the com- 
placency of the average American amid the rising tide of 
resentment against the privileges of this paradise. This 
resentment may not always be justified. It is natural for a 
poor man to envy a rich man even if his poverty is the 
fruit of his own weakness. But whether justified or not 
the present feeling of other nations against Americans is a 
political fact of the first magnitude and can hardly be dis- 
missed as lightly as the average American is dismissing it. 

In other portions of his address the President gives more 
unqualified satisfaction to our isolationists than he has ever 
before given in a public utterance. The reason is obvious. 
The logic of economic facts is inevitably influencing the 
presidential mind as it has long since warped the public 
mind. The temper of the American people and their at- 
titude toward the world is determined today by the economic 
fact that we are rich and Europe is poor, that we don’t need 
Europe and that Europe does need us, and no other con- 
sideration or interest is qualifying this attitude in any ap- 
preciable degree. More and more we stand aloof from the 
world because a sense of tremendous power destroys our 
desire for fellowship. Power and love are incompatible. 
We do not love those who are under our will and control. 
We can love only when both responsibilities and fortunes 
are shared. Power always corrupts the spirit of love with 
the poison of contempt. This spirit of contempt is covert 
in the words of the President, as it is implicit in the attitude 
of the average American toward other peoples. 

Naturally, the President disclaims all imperial ambitions 
for America. That is a part of the naiveté and self-decep- 
tion of most Americans. We imagine ourselves virtuous 
because we do not dream of empire, but the real reason why 
we have no such dreams is because reality is better than a 
dream. To be without hunger is hardly a virtue when the 
maw is filled. The President quite properly qualifies the 
usual American pharisaism on this point by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that our peaceful continent is the product of 
circumstances rather than the fruit of virtue. Yet he finds 
himself in general agreement with the assumption that 
America is more than ordinarily pacific in all her actions 
and intentions. 

Perhaps the most revealing and significant thought in the 
presidential, as in the American mind, is the boast of Mr. 
Coolidge that we have more men under arms and spend 
more for armaments than we have done at any other time 
of peace. This boast is made almost in the same breath in 
which our peaceful intentions are avowed. There is noth- 
ing which galls the European more than our criticism of 
the fear complex which makes European disarmament im 
possible even while we ourselves, in our very fortunate 
position, continue to increase expenditures for purposes ol 
defense. There is no malice in this inconsistency. It is 
simply the old mistake which nations have made from the 
beginning. Incapable of mutual trust, they put their trust 
in physical defense and insist that no aggressive intention 
is implied in their physical force. They usually mean what 
they say, but they prove that they understand neither their 
own hearts nor the psychology of other nations. They do 
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not understand their own hearts because they do not realize 
that fear inevitably issues in hatred; and an attitude of 
anxious defense may quickly become an attitude of ag- 
gression. They do not understand the temper of other na- 
tions because they do not see that a physical force which 
has been prompted by fear is always interpreted as a force 
of aggression by the opposition. In boasting of the military 
strength of America in the same breath in which he insists 
on our love of peace, the President is no worse than any 
ther modern statesman nor than any average citizen. He 
simply proves that the average man is too little of a social 
psychologist to make him a safe wielder of the tremendous 
military or economic power which he holds in his hands. 
The America which is revealed in the words of the Presi- 
lent is a nation without evil intentions. It is no worse than 
any other nation in its moral intentions, but it is also no 
more acute in its moral insight. Its defective insight is for 
the time more dangerous than that of any other nation be- 
cause it has more power. The peril to the peace of the 
world arises today not from the evil intentions of nations 
but from their inability to comprehend the grievous con- 
sequences of attitudes which seem to be harmless and in- 
evitable. If modern civilization should end in moral futility 
and spiritual bankruptcy, it will be due not to the malice of 
the human heart but to the dullness of its insight. We are 
being damned not because we are bad but because we are 
not good enough to conduct the affairs of the kind of 
civilization which science has thrust into our hands. 


The Observer 


Reflections of a Bishop 


HAVE JUST FINISHED reading a very interesting 

and suggestive book: “Memories of A Happy Life,” 

by Dr. William Lawrence, bishop of Massachusetts. It 
is the story of a life crowded with activities. Perhaps these 
activities were the secret of ‘he happiness. From the time 
Bishop Lawrence left the seminary until today he has been 
engaged in some constructive task. The first eight years 
of his ministry were spent in the big factory town of Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, where he toiled incessantly at better- 
ing the conditions of the workers, ministering to the fami- 
les connected with the parish, expanding the ministry of 
the church by parish houses and other means, and fighting 
the evils of the city. Then he was called to the totally 
different task of presiding over the Episcopal theological 
school at Cambridge, where he spent the next ten years, 
rendering great service to the school and to his alma mater, 
Harvard university. When Bishop 
elected to succeed him as bishop of Massachusetts, where 
he has served not only his diocese but the whole nation for 
over thirty years. The book is not only an intimate and in- 
spiring story of his work but contains interesting accounts 
of his visits to England, and many of the most interesting 
personalities of both Europe and America walk across the 
pages, 


3rooks died he was 


The book calls for no review. One can only say that 
the young minister fortunate enough to secure it will find 
an inspiring book full of wise counsel wrought out of fifty 
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years of varied work, wide contacts with men and move- 
ments and constant reflection upon life. The only disap- 
pointment I felt in reading the book was that Bishop Law- 
rence has scarcely touched upon the theological changes he 
has witnessed during the last fifty years, and in which he 
must have played some part; neither has he said much about 
the growth of his own inner life and thought during this 
period. Of course, he did that in the little book entitled 
“Fifty Years” and perhaps he thought that was enough; 
but one misses it in the autobiography. There are, however, 
reflections upon life and work in these pages that struck 
me with peculiar interest, and I wanted to share them with 
my readers. 

Bishop Lawrence, although an Episcopalian, entered the 
Andover theological seminary after graduation from Har- 
vard. He found a very interesting situation there. Profes- 
sor Edwards A. Park was teaching an iron-clad, unbreak- 
able system of theology which he had not changed in thirty 
years. It was impossible to adjust the system in any way to 
the evolutionary hypothesis that was then stirring the world. 
Professor Park did not try, and insisted that a man could 
not believe in evolution and be a Christian. Bishop Law- 
rence dwells upon the change that has come over thought 
since that day, but since he wrote this page a book has 
come from the pen of Professor W. Lee Rector, entitled 
“Can an Evolutionist be a Christian?” in which the ques- 
tion is answered in the negative, and certain states are 
passing laws forbidding even the telling of youth what the 
theory of evolution is. The bishop goes on to say that 
just across the hall from Professor Park’s classroom, Pro- 
fessor John Henry Thayer was teaching with enthusiasm 
the newer attitude and interpretation of Christian thought 
and faith, namely, the unhindered quest of truth. Professor 
Park had a system to defend, Professor Thayer had the 
high purpose of guiding the student to the truth. Every 
day the students went into Professor Park’s room and 
heard him defend the truth and then went over to Pro- 
fessor Thayer’s room and heard him say the truth needed 
no defense. Bishop Lawrence quotes Professor Thayer as 
saying: “Gentlemen, it is not for me to defend the faith. 
A true faith will defend itself. It is my duty to guide you 
with open mind, humble spirit, and a pure heart, to the 
truth, the truth alone, wherever it may lead you: and be 
ye sure that it will always lead you to a fuller knowledge 
of Christ, who is the truth. Hold as for your life that atti- 
tude of mind. Seek the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” 

Bishop Lawrence tells us that the students divided into 
two camps, and that with the minority he stood for Pro- 
fessor Thayer’s method, and has ever since. It has saved 
him from shipwreck through the last fifty years when the 
faith has had to meet, the new knowledge as it came in 
great floods—not only the new science but the new biblical 
criticism, the new theology and the changing emphasis in 
religion. One group of men, the followers of Professor 
Park, believe that the truth of science, philosophy and of 
religion can be compacted into a system and kept there, able 
to withstand the coming thought. Those who hold this view 
have always to be standing on the defensive and rejecting 
everything they cannot fit into their creed or system. New 
truth is a constant source of annoyance to them and often 
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drives them, since they have no powers of adjustment, into 
doubt of all spiritual reality. On the other hand, there are 
those, followers of Professor Thayer, who hold that truth 
is a living thing. A creed expresses the faith of the age 
in which it was written; but we gladly welcome the revela- 
tion of fresh truth, breathe into the language of the creed 
fresh interpretations, which continue to enrich and make 
more vital the faith from generation to generation. Instead 
of weakening the faith it strengthens conviction. In closing 
his remarks on this point Bishop Lawrence says: “I have 
written thus at length because in this half-century of active 
life since Andover days, I have seen system after system 
crack and fall to pieces, while the orthodox in science, phil- 
the the faith; 
r as it has been found to be true, 


osophy or religion bemoan overthrow of 
eas new thought, so f: 


is, if welcomed, add 


faith.” 


When Bishop Lawrence 


| to the strength and glory of the 


went to Cambridge he held for 


a while, before being made dean, the chair of homiletics, and 


on pages 62 to 66 of the autobiography there are some in- 


teresting comments on preaching. At that time the sermon 


was assumed to be something entirely different and apart 


from other forms of speech. This he felt was a great mis- 


take. Its purpose might be different, but the sources of 


ts power came, as did all true eloquence, from the preacher 
himself. Preaching should be the most natural thing in the 
world, but it had become formal, unnatural, generally with 


affected pulpit voice and manner. Phillips Brooks was do- 
ing much to bring naturalness back to the pulpit. No one 


"11 
put 


ever more care upon the construction of the sermon 
than did he, but it was delivered in the most natural man- 
able 


Bishop Lawrence 


ner conce! hence with persuasiveness and power. 
set himself to try and lead his pupils “to 


He 


They were obsessed by the 


be themselves, their best selves, in chancel and pulpit.” 


Imits that it was hard work. 


mannerisms of the preachers under whom they had grown 
up and were seemingly captive to the universal pulpit man- 
nerisms. The bishop believes that half the prejudice against 
n is due not to the paucity of thought, but to this 
tificiality, affectedn and mannerism. A man who 1s 
nerfectly natural in conversation is changed into some- 
t] lifferent and st e the moment he enters a pulpit 
rhe bishop believed that the great need of the church 
vas good preachers, and he set to work to make them, work- 
ing hard at it for ten vears. He says: “No professor can 
ike preachers: he can help. God’s spirit working through 
the warp and woof of young men’s education, experience 
d character is the vital element. These, however, also 


lacking, but within the power of the 


church, and there is a real conviction on the part of the peo- 
Je that strong preachers of Christ can and must be raised 
up im these days. Men and women throughout this land 
bewildered, without faith, but yearning for it, estranged 


from Christ and his church, as well as men and women of 


faith within the church, are waiting for straight, true and 
ympathetic preachers.” 


When Bishop Lawrence 


be cain 


went to the Cambridge divinity 
hool he pastor of St. John’s church, which the 
irvard 

He 


Harvard and 


Episcopalian students at H: attended, and also one 
afterwards became one 


later a member of the 


of the university preachers. 


the overseers of 
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corporation, so that he has been in close contact with the 
students all his life. When the question of voluntary at. 
tendance at chapel came up he voted in favor of it. He 
realized that there would be great losses but that the gains, 
everything considered, would be greater. He became greatly 
interested in the religious life of the students and had a 
good deal of personal contact with them. He has much to 
say about the religious problem in our universities and feels 
that the problem of the synchronous development of faith 
and the intellectual life is far from being solved. He be- 
lieves that the church, parents, and the universities have got 
to work much harder on this problem than heretofore if 
students are to be held to the faith. He says: “Tens of 
thousands of the ablest youth of the country when enter- 
ing college are plunged into problems of philosophy, eco- 
nomics and morals, into athletics and social activities. The 
confusion is great, the growth in thought and experience 
rapid. Meanwhile the boyhood grasp on the Christian faith 
remains dormant, without growth or guidance. Within a 
year or two, many find themselves either wrestling with an 
impossible situation, that of making an undeveloped faith 
keep step with the rapid strides in intellectual and social 
experience, or they drop the faith with indifference and easy 
carelessness as to results.” 

Bishop Lawrence has considerable to say about the or- 
dination of young men who, when they come up for exami 
nation, have not yet arrived at fixed and definite convictions 
on some of the doctrines of the church. The bishop feels 
that while, of course, a candidate must have strong convic- 
tions about the gospel—for otherwise there is no reason 
for entering the ministry—yet there are often doctrines on 
which he cannot be expected always to have certainty of 
convictions until he has passed through some years of ex- 
perience in thought and ministry. This is particularly true 
in these days when there is so much intellectual ferment 
and unrest in the air. “Anyone intimate with theological 
students and the intellectual, doctrinal and spiritual ex- 
which they are passing cannot expect 
a certain date fixed and definite con- 
victions on many questions of the faith which will re- 
quire years to mature and solidify.” 


periences through 
them to have on 
He says that it has 
heen his experience that many of the strongest and most 
adventurous of the candidates are in a process of think- 
ing the doctrines through and one should hesitate be- 
fore rejecting them because they have not arrived at cer- 
tainty on all things: “When I recall the number of strong 
young men, held up by examiners or bishops for heresy, 
some of whom have done great work for the church since, 
| am moved to go slow in refusal.” He instances two men 
who were thought “unsound” and whose ordinations were 
postponed, both of whom became great leaders of the 
church: William Huntington of sainted memory, and the 
present bishop of California, Dr. Parsons. How much the 
church would have lost had it finally rejected these two 
men ! 

There are so many interesting passages that I might go 
on through pages. I would, however, like to call the at- 
tention of the laymen to Bishop Lawrence’s story of the 
reform he was able to bring about in the administration 
of church finances in his diocese. When he became bishop 
and had to look into the finances of his diocese, he was 
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shocked at the loose methods in vogue, both in the diocesan 
ganizations and the local parishes: “It was clear to me 
hat such looseness of methods was not only unworthy of 
the church, but would naturally check contributions. | 

began to insist upon the expert auditing of diocesan funds.” 
He was surprised at the opposition he met from business 
men who would not tolerate such loose methods in their 
wn business for a moment: “It is to me a constant source 
f wonder that so many men of high standards seem to as 

«me that in church matters these standards need not be 
upheld.” 
no accounts had been rendered for years and where large 
sums had been wasted or appropriated by some officer in 
charge. He rebukes parish treasurers for not carefully 
counting the offerings at the services of the church, and 
gives instances where money had been taken from the plates 
He insists that the parish finances should be 


He gives several instances of organizations where 


for years. 
run as strictly and carefully as those of a business house. 
It is well known what a reform Bishop Lawrence worked 
n this regard in the Episcopal churches of Massachusetts, 
und it has made its influence felt throughout the country. 
[here is still much room for reform. The accounts of every 
hurch in the United States should be audited every year 


y responsible persons. 
FREDERICK LYNCH. 


Making Stars 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 
OW IN THE HOME where I Reside, and in the 
homes of my sons and in the home of the daughter 
of the daughter of Keturah, the Newspapers come 
than one may read, and it is necessary to burn Waste 
And for the doing of it in Safety there be certain 
Wire Baskets wherein the Papers and such like stuff are 
And one of my sons had carried 


faster 
Paper. 
| 
laced and set on Fire. 
ut Much Paper and placed it in the Wire Basket, and set 
the paper on Fire. 

\nd after it had blazed until the flame had somewhat 
died down, one of my little grandsons took a Stick, and 

ust it in between the Wires, and stirred the mass of 
Packed Paper in the bottom. And the Sparks rose high. 

And his little brother cried out, See how many Stars you 

making, Bobbie. 

And he stood back and looked, and it was even so. 

\nd he stirred the ashes again, and behold, there were 
other Stars. 

\nd his little brother said, I do not think there are many 
more Stars in the sky than Bobbie made. 

And Bobbie said, It must have been easier for God than 
| thought, but my Stars do not go up so high, and they do 
not last. 

And his little brother said, But still it is nice to make 
them, even if ours are not quite so nice as God’s. 

And I thought so, too. 

There be many folk who might be lighting a Star for 
somebody, but who refrain, because they cannot make a 
star of the First Magnitude. And many places on earth 
would be a Little less Dark than they be if every one who 
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may do a Good Deed or say a Gracious Word would make 
as good a Star as he can, regardless of Magnitude. 

And whether it be as hard for God to make the Stars as 
we have supposed, it is not so hard for us as to be impossible 
that we should Brighten the Corner Where We Are. And 
if all the folk who have sung about that would do it, there 
would be no less Stars in Heaven and things would brighten 


a bit on Earth. 


VERSE 
What Peace Means 


(Written for Armistice Day by a 9-year old child.) 
JEACE is all nations like one family. 
not like a fight. 


love and friendship 


Peace is 
Peace is like 
Peace is like a thanksgiving day. 
Peace is like rest, food and clothing 
Peace is like a warm fire. 
Peace is like a bed to sleep in. 

Peace is like a doctor when you are sick 


MartTHa HuTcHINSON. 


Consanguinity 


I THOUGHT to lose a bitter mood 
In a forest solitude. 
The brooding silence served to stress 
My heart-broken loneliness. 
Twanging fingers in a pine 
Flicked those taught nerve-strings of mine, 
And mirrored in a tragic pool 
Was the visage of a fool. 
EtHet Romic Futter. 


A Song of Ascents 
[ of my dark 


Our: 
I rise to Thee! 


Nor roof nor tree 
Nor cloud nor star 
Will stand to bar 
The way from out my dark to Thee. 
Thou art the dark! 


Out of my dawn 
I leap to Thee 
Across the sea, 
Across the hills. 
Naught living wills 
To keep me from my dawn to Thee 
Thou art the dawn! 


Out of my noon 
I flow to Thee 
Unswervingly ! 
No sea too rough 
Nor swift enough 
To sweep my tide of noon to Thee! 
Thou art the noon! 
Cuar.oTte B, DeForest. 








Wanted—More Radicals 


By Granville Hicks 


HERE IS NO CATCH in the title. I have no in- 
tention of indulging in etymological juggling in order 
to disclose, nestling in the gentleman’s black hat, the 

astounding fact that Calvin Coolidge is really the country’s 
greatest radical. No, I am talking about radicals in the 
common, vernacular sense. I mean by a radical anyone who 
holds views which are unpopular with the majority, which 
are extreme and uncautious, which are quite possibly novel 
and misunderstood, and which might conceivably be styled 
destructively critical. ‘The definition is intentionally a little 
vague in order that it may cover those cases when a man 
calls another man a radical simply because he disagrees 
with him. 

| have been waiting a long time for some good hundred 
per cent American to write this article, but I have become 
weary of waiting. Therefore I shall write the article my- 
self, and to atone for what deviations from hundred per 
centism may characterize my own attitudes, I shall write it 
as far as possible from the hundred per center’s point of 
view, seeking to maintain a simple thesis, namely, that it 
is to the interests of conservatism to encourage the spread 
of radical thought. I shall assume that the radical is always 
fundamentally wrong in his conclusions and in his proposed 
remedies, and that the conservative is always right—with 
apologies if the reader finds this assumption a little too 
stiff. 

A PLACE FOR HERETICS 


The study of church history is likely to be crowded out 
of theological school curricula in order to make room for 
new courses in the mechanics of parish organization, but 
even the most efficient minister might pause long enough to 
The 


name indicates the thesis, which the book ably defends. 


read Rufus Jones’ “the Church's Debt to Heretics.” 
Jones points out that the church gained at least two kinds 
of advantages from its heretics. In the first place, the 
heretics sometimes got hold of a tiny edge of truth which 
the church was glad to take over from them. In the second 
place, the church’s fight against heresies strengthened its 
defenses. To that fight we owe our new testament, our 
creeds, and many of our venerable treatises. If a rigid new 
testament, cast-iron creeds, and technical dissertations on 
theology do not appeal to you, please remember that I am 


writing this article 


irom the point of view of orthodoxy. 
In the same way a few thousand communists might prove 


When Roger 


Baldwin pointed this out, a few people thought he was 


a very desirable leaven in American life. 
joking and the rest thought he ought to be put in jail. As 
a matter of fact he was making a perfectly sane proposal. 
\n active communist movement would put the defenders of 
capitalism on their mettle. It would force them to eliminate 
some of the more obvious blights of modern industrial life. 
lt would make them rethink their whole philosophy of 
economics. It might even make them realize that a man 
can be sane and at the same time doubt that American in- 
dustrialism is the ultimate social organization precisely as 
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handed down by the deity. Furthermore, if the movement 
were strong enough, it would provide a good barometer, 
registering the increases resulting from persecution and the 
decreases resulting from tolerance. 


THE PACIFIST CONTRIBUTION 


A strong pacifist movement would have much the same 
desirable effect. Few conservatives can countenance the 
hoodlumism that characterized the conference of the fel- 
lowship of youth for peace at Concord. The trouble chiefly 
arose from the fact that pacifism is so uncommon in the 
United States that the less informed inhabitants were puz- 
zled and alarmed by its very novelty. If pacifism were a 
little stronger, a pacifist might at least hope for the scorn- 
ful tolerance accorded a democrat in a republican com- 
munity. Thus there might be less of the egg throwing 
which the solid citizens of Concord deplored but could not 
prevent. 

This whole 
more familiar 


argument to the effect that stronger and 
radicalism would result in a diminution of 
violence ought to appeal to conservatives, but as I am not 
entirely sure I should like to try another tack. To make 
a second difficult assumption, let us suppose that the 
majority of the people of the United States are pacifists. 
That would seem to me to be a perfectly normal, though 
certainly implausible, state of affairs. Now if it were true, 
I, who should then be in the majority for once, would 
assuredly want to have a good-sized and very vocal body 
of militarists. They would keep us pacifists from getting 
self-satisfied. We should have to keep an eye on our moral 
defenses. And whenever a situation arose that was not 
quite to our liking, they would force us to face the disagree- 
able facts and thus preserve us from dangerous illusions. 
I should think the argument would work the other way, 
but perhaps it won’t. 


IN THE COLLEGES 

There ought to be a good, vigorous radical on every college 
faculty, not a soft, sentimental radical, but a well-equipped 
one, a man who could give his orthodox fellows a run for 
their money, though of course right would prevail in the 
end, Take the economics department of the average college. 
The various professors will bicker constantly on some ques- 
tions, but there are certain dogmas which they never for a 
doubt. How much stronger their thinking and 
their teaching would be if they had to defend their most 
cherished assumptions, assumptions which frequently are 
almost 


moment 


unconscious! And then again perhaps radicals 
wouldn’t get discharged so often if there were more of 
them. But that argument may not appeal very strongly. 

The churches need radicals. A really intelligent funda- 
mentalist such as Dr. Patton is worth almost as much to the 
modernist Fosdick. But the 
The conventional free- 
thinker is as out of date as the conventional fundamentalist, 
but there is room for a well-informed, penetrating, and 


cause as Harry Emerson 


churches need other radicals too. 
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thorough criticism of modernism from the humanist or 
yen the atheist point of view. It is a curious fact that the 
dligious scientists are constantly rallying to the defense of 
the faith, while the agnostic scientists are usually too busy 
n the laboratories to bother much. The modernist cause 
needs some lively opponents on the left wing. 

Throughout I have been arguing that an opposition party 
; of advantage because it helps the upholders of civiliza- 
ion to strengthen their case. There is also the possibility 
that the radicals may accidentally light upon some element 
truth in their search for bombs to throw at respectability. 
And truth after all is truth whatever its origins. 

WELCOME THE RADICALS 

Now I would not argue for a moment that anybody 
should remain indifferent to opinions with which he dis- 
yrees. | am merely offering a little consolation to hundred 
per centers of whatever character, trying to tell them that 
they ought not to worry too much about the radicals. My 
own opinion is that they ought to welcome these radicals, 
the while they go at their views tooth and nail. The village 
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drunkard was thoroughly abhorrent to the lecturer on tem- 
perance, but he had his advantages as a horrible example. 
The radical also has his value even for the conservative. 
If I were a hundred per center I should say to a radical: 
“My boy, I’m sorry you’re on the wrong track, and I shall 
take great pains, in a letter which I am writing to the Times, 
to show that you are sixteen kinds of a fool and that your 
pretty scheme will never work ; but there is no question that 
you serve a useful purpose in American life; I shall do my 
level best to convince you of the error of your ways, but 
so long as you believe as you do go right ahead and express 
your opinions; you may hate to think it, but you're really 
rendering my cause an inestimable service.” 

And now, as I finish this paper, | realize that | have un- 
consciously been making an important assumption. I have 
assumed that the conservative really is sincere, that he 
desires that truth shall prevail and that the best interests of 
the country shall be served. Of course if this assumption 
is wrong, if the conservative is actuated chiefly by motives 
of self-interest, this article will not convince him. 


Forgiven and Forgiving 


By Alfred 


“Forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our debtors.”— 
Matthew 6:12. 


HERE IS NO GIFT of God more precious, and 

no duty of man more urgent than forgiveness. God 

who in nature and history is manifest as creator, 
preserver and ruler is in Christ revealed as father; and 
his fatherhood is most fully expressed in the sacrifice which 
God in Christ brings man into fellowship 
with, and likeness to himself ; and that, since man is sinful, 
means and can only mean forgiveness. Man needs not only 
God's forgiveness ; but, as many if not all of his sins against 
God are also wrongs to his fellowmen, he needs their for- 
No exercise of the love which is the supreme 
principle of Christian morality and religion is more needed 
than is forgiveness. 
dealing with a subject which is at the very core of Chris- 
tian life in its twofold aspect of relation to God and to man; 
and for Christian theology and ethics alike no inquiry can 
be more important than this: what is the nature of the 
‘vine and the human forgiveness, and what their relation? 


saves from sin. 


viveness also. 


In dealing with forgiveness we are 


the subject in both its references is an opportune one. 
there has been a tendency in Christian theology so to 
conceive God’s fatherhood as a good-nature which ap- 
proaches moral indifference, that forgiveness is made less 
prominent, its significance ignored, and its value depre- 
ciated, in much that claims to be liberal preaching. While 
| hold myself entitled to be called liberal in welcoming all 
iresh light which modern scholarship can cast on the con 
tent of Christian faith, yet evangelical I remain, after nearly 
a half-century of study and thought, in holding fast to the 
conviction that Christ and Christ crucified as Savior from 
sin is the same yesterday, today, and forever as the imime- 


E. Garvie 


diate object of Christian faith, because by him God’s father- 
hood is mediated to man in truth and grace. The forgive- 
ness of sin by God is still the “good news” for men. 

No less is it necessary for Christian ethics to direct atten- 
tion to this theme. The great war released national passions 
and prejudices from the restraints which even culture and 
civilization seemed to have imposed, and which it was the 
duty of the Christian church to maintain. It must be con- 
fessed that the testimony and influence of all the churches 
were not used to save the nations from bloodguiltiness. 
Even if it be admitted that the waging of the war could be 
morally justified, it is certain that the church as a whole 
went further in its support than its mission and message in 
the world allowed. The church needs to repent for the 
measure in which it suffered the spirit of the world to pre- 
vail over the spirit of God. That repentance can best be 
shown in its utmost effort for the reconciliation of the na- 
tions to one another. While this is the outstanding case 
of human conflict, no less in the economic sphere is the 
gospel of forgiveness an urgent need of the hour. From 
the moral no less than the religious standpoint is there a 
demand for the vision of the cross. 


I 


Ii we consider what forgiveness is, either of man by 
God, or among men, we shall be brought to the conclusion 
that the connection asserted in the text between being 
forgiven and forgiving is not arbitrary, but essential. 
We must get away from the realm of law in the home 
of love, if we are truly to understand Christian forgiveness. 
It is not only discharge of a debt, or cancelling of a penalty ; 
it is essentially the recovery of a personal relationship be- 
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tween God and man, or man and man, which by wrong 
done had been disturbed. Man’s sin against God involves 
distrust as well as disobedience; it means estrangement, a 
severance of the personal relationship to God, for which 
man was made, and without which he cannot become all 
that God wills that he should be. Because God is holy love 
his judgment rests on sin, and on the sinner so long as he 
identifies himself with his sin, and does not accept as his 
When in penitence he makes 
that judgment his own, he is so separated from his sin, 


own God’s judgment on tt. 


that God’s judgment no longer rests on him, and God’s 
favor is freely offered to him, and this favor he accepts 
in faith. It is thus by separation from sin in his penitence, 
and attachment to God in his faith that man realizes in 
That forgiveness has, and must 
have the two elements, the judgment which repentance ac- 
If the sinner 
were so completely identified with his sin, that there were 


himself God’s forgiveness. 
cepts, and the favor which faith receives. 


no possibility of separation in penitence, judgment and 
judgment alone would be possible to God. It is because the 
sinner does not exhaust the possibility of his personality in 
his sin, but can detach himself from it, that the favor of 
God is available for him as soon as his faith claims it. 
l‘orgiveness means God’s judgment changed to God’s favor. 
God’s grief for the lost son becomes God's delight in the 
son found; and the son’s grief for the father’s judgment 


the delight in the father’s favor. 
II 


ly realized only as man freely receives 
It is rightly insisted that there 


Forgiveness is ful 
what God freely offers. 
cannot be forgiveness, unless there has been penitence and 
faith; but it is wrongly assumed that forgiveness should 
not be offered before these conditions of the realized for- 
viveness are fulfilled. For it is the promise and the assur- 
ance of God's forgiveness which evoke the penitence and 
faith of man. God did not give his son to a world sorrow- 
ing for its sin, and believing in his grace, but to a world in 
disobedience and unbelief, as the appeal of holy love which 
alone can turn men from sin to God. Without attempting 
here and now to expound any theory of the atonement, we 
may assert the fact that it is the cross which so expresses 
and conveys the holy love of God to men, as to evoke alike 
penitence and faith. Our theology may find it difficult to 
explain why the cross does this; our experience, however, 
assures us that it does this. As Christ is lifted up in his 
sacrifice, he draws men unto himself for their salvation. 
Suffering is also saving love. He who suffers with us and 
for us becomes so one with us that we cannot but become 
one with him. It was needful that God in Christ should so 
identify himself in his grace with man’s sorrow that man 
could not do other than identify himself with God in his 
purpose to save. The recovery of man’s fellowship with 
and likeness to God in forgiveness was realized only by 
God's fellowship with and likeness to man in his sacrifice 
for man in Christ’s cross. No analogies of the law-courts 
can help us here, only the experience of loving hearts which 
realize their oneness in common sufféring, as in no other 
Way. 

Human forgiveness must follow the same way as divine. 
lhere must be judgment of the sin as well as favor to the 
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sinner ; the forgiveness must be expressed and conveyed in 
such an attitude and an action as will bring repentance and 
faith, Even in human relationships the sacrifice of love 
may be necessary before the forgiveness freely offered can 
be fully realized. What must be emphasized is that love 
must take the initiative and endure the sacrifice in man no 
less than in God. It is no mere passing over of the sin in 
moral indifference or good-nature that constitutes forgive- 
ness either in God or man. There is a judgment on the 
sin which costs him who offers the forgiveness not less—it 
may be even more—pain than him who receives it. A for- 
giveness which costs nothing to the giver or the receiver js 
worth just as little as it costs. Either there was no wound 
in need of healing, or the wound remains unhealed. Any 
man, to whom a wrong has been done, which he does not 
resent merely as a personal injury, but which he condemns 
as a challenge of the moral order of the world, a violation 
of the moral nature of man, will discover how much for- 
giveness costs if he tries to forgive in seeking to restore to 
personal relationship on moral conditions him who has done 
the wrong. It is in these experiences of life that man dis- 
covers his affinity with God, and recovers his community of 
life. 
had his own calvary in a brother’s sin judged and forgiven 
in love’s sacrifice than it can mean to him who has either 
had no occasion to forgive, or is morally too indifferent to 
recognize the occasion when it exists. 
III 


This exposition of forgiveness in God and man in terms 


God’s calvary means much more to the man who has 


of life and love indicates how inevitable is the connection 
between forgiving and being forgiven; but we may now 
It is twofold; and if 
we use the language of the schools, we may distinguish the 


look more closely at the connection. 


objective and the subjective aspect, or if we are content 
with common speech, we may say that there is a connection 
in fact and in feeling, and each of these aspects is closely 
related to the other. The end of forgiveness is holiness; it 
removes the hindrance to, and provides the motive for holi- 
ness. A burdened conscience means a weakened will; and a 
man forgiven gains renewed courage and strength for the 
He who is distrustful of God will be 
disobedient ; he who is at peace with God will be saved from 


struggle against sin. 


weakness by his faith in God’s enabling grace. Where much 
has been forgiven there will be much love, and love is the 
fulfilment of the law. Only he who knows himself for- 
given can address God as the father in heaven, can hallow 
God’s name, help to bring his kingdom, and do his will. 
Forgiveness is the beginning of the new life of the child of 
God. If without forgiveness there can be no holiness, the 
converse is true, that there can be no forgiveness where 
there is no desire for, and effort after holiness. He who 
cleaves to his former sins, or any part of them, who does 
not cleave to God and his holy will for the new life is not, 
He is still estranged from God, 
and is not reconciled to God; he has not recovered fellow- 


and cannot be, forgiven. 


ship with and likeness to God. This is true of any sin; but 
surely preeminently of the sin of lovelessness and unfor- 
givingness. As God's love is most fully shown in forgive- 
ness, the man who will not in love forgive cannot enter into 
the life of the child of God. In his disposition he is op- 
posed to the purpose of God; he is still separated from 
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God morally and spiritually and will continue to be so long 
as he refuses to share the loving will of God. It is worth 
noting here that in the judgment of Jesus the lovelessness 
{ the pharisee was a more deadly sin than any of the lapses 
from goodness of the outcasts of Jewish society. The un- 
forgiving cannot be forgiven in the realization of life in 
and with God. 

Unless he is in the highest degree morally insensitive and 
irresponsible, the man who will not forgive will be unable 
, believe that God forgives. As a man is, so he thinks of 
God: he conceives God in his own image; if he is harsh and 
cruel, so for him will God appear. If he will not shew 
mercy, he will not look for mercy; it is only the merciful 
who can obtain mercy, in feeling no less than in fact. This 
is but one instance of a universal law of human develop- 
ment. A man’s religious experience and his moral charac- 
ter act and react upon one another. His spiritual vision 
and his moral aspiration correspond. The pure in heart— 
that is, the single and sincere in motive—see God; he is real 
for them because their relation to him as the supreme good 
is real. The articles of a man’s creed, traditionally held, 
may be better or worse, than his character and conduct; 
but his personal faith, which may sink below or soar above 
his creed, will be affected by his moral purpose and practice. 
In both these ways, in faith and in feeling, objectively and 
subjectively, the connection between forgiving and being 
forgiven is inevitable; and Jesus showed his infallible dis- 
cernment of moral and religious reality in his declaration: 


“If ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly father 
will also forgive you. But if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your father forgive your trespasses.” 
(Matt. 6:14, 15) Forgiveness is no arbitrary act of God's 
omnipotence ; it is in its full sense the realized relation of 
God and man, God as exercising grace, and man as exer- 
cising penitence and faith. This is a truth for all times, a 
truth which needs to be asserted in our own times. 


These words are being written just a week after one of 
the most awe-inspiring, and heart-subduing experiences of 
my life. Last Saturday, August 28th, in Berne, Switzer- 
land, the members of the Continuation Committee of the 
Stockholm Conference on Life and Work adopted a reply 
to a request from the German delegation regarding the 
question of “war-guilt.” Into the merits of the matter itself 
it is not necessary now to enter. What for the present pur- 
pose is significant and valuable is that most of those present, 
if not all, felt that they were sharing in a holy and blessed 
act of human reconciliation, inspired by the spirit of God 
himself, because finding its pattern in, drawing its motive 
and power from, the reconciliation of God and man in Christ 
and his cross. It is only as the gospel of reconciliation is 
preached and believed, that men will be enabled to become 
reconciled to one another, whatever may be the cause of 
the estrangement; and it is only in the measure that they 
become so reconciled that the cross of Christ will display 
fresh glories of the suffering and saving holy love of God. 


Of Mountains and Rivers 


By George Lawrence Parker 


OW I BEHELD MOUNTAINS and rivers and 
thought thereon. 

And I saw that the mountains pointed me up- 
ward, with a great pull and striving. But the rivers thrust 
me onward and downward with a rushing and an urging. 
Ever the mountains spoke of toil and climbing, and the 
rivers spoke of ease and flowing. 

And sometimes my soul wanted only to struggle with 
the mountain. And sometimes it wanted only to flow with 
the river. Sometimes it knew that God could only be 
found on the high and lonely peak; and again it knew that 
God could only be found in the sea to which the river flowed 
with graceful ease. 

And I wondered much at these two attractions within 
me, why one day I should yearn only for the hard labor 
of climbing, and on another day yearn only for the rest- 
ful joy of flowing with the stream. Surely here was a 
great perplexity, and my soul’s peace seemed to cry out 
to solve the same. 

\nd I remembered how all my life men had told me to 
strive upward to find God. They had bidden me toil to the 
height, and I had taken them at their word. Often my feet 
vere bruised in the steep stiff paths, and my hands were 
sore and wounded as I held on to the jagged cliffs, even 
to save myself from falling. And as I ascended, many 


times I was sure I had reached the top; but on and on the 
mountain loomed ahead of me, and I saw that its summit 
was still far distant. And often I cried aloud, “He is not 
here, the way is too high and hard.” 

And I remembered that very few had told me that God 
was in the flowing river. Scarcely any had bade me try 
that way and seek him there. And I found that if I would 
search him out, in his flowing ways, I must even do it for 
myself. For all men, or nearly all, said that the slope of 
the land led away from God. Whatever betokened ease, 
whatever ran toward the sea, easily and simply and of its 
own accord, was not the path for me to take. Yet all the 
while my soul said that if God desired me to find him he 
truly would not hide himself too far away, even so far as 
to make me hate him while I sought him. 

For I knew that my soul desired him above all else; and 
though in going down I might stumbie as well as in going 
up, still the river would not be so fearsome as the moun- 
tain. There would be some strength beside my own as I 
fought its swift currents or climbed the rocks in its rug- 
ged bed. The slope of the land would help me on, even 
as it helped the river on. 

And I longed for someone to tell me this, but, except for 
a few timid voices, I heard none who thus directed me. 
All pointed me to the mountain, and commanded me to strive 
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and climb. And many of them built great scaffoldings 
called systems, and reared huge derricks called creeds, by 
which I might more easily scale the mountain. But I saw 
that to climb by these was almost as hard as to ascend with- 
out them; and that they too stopped short before they 
reached the top. And most of the scaffoldings were old 
and dangerous, for no new beams had been built into them 
for a long time. And the derricks were rusty and creaky 
with age, so that a man might lift himself by them only 
with great toil and at much peril. 

And I saw that I alone, among created things, was thus 
commanded to strive and struggle and bruise myself in the 
fulfillment of destiny and desire. I saw that flowers bloom 
with a silent beauty, that stars shine without noisy con- 
flict, and that trees bear leaf and fruit by the force of 
resistless patience. Even the mighty sea, with its storms 
and its roarings, has more of calm than of contention, and 
its tides rise without battle and without disturbance. Surely, 
I thought, my soul must be more like flower and tree and 
tide than like a toiler on the mountain slope. Surely the 
trend of the land leads to God, and to flow and follow with 
it is wiser than to climb against it. Surely if the mountain 
has one point whereon a man may stand and look off into 
the blue and there see God, the sea has a measureless bosom 
that everywhere in its blue deeps reflects the brooding 
image of him. 


MISDIRECTED EFFORT 


And I beheld that men have ever striven to make the 
rivers run up-hill, and thus have consummated their own 
failure. If laughter has floated out of man’s spirit, rippling 
like a river, they have turned it back as an evil thing into 
the caves of silence. If knowledge has pressed onward 
like a tumbling eager stream, they have commanded it to 
retreat into the mists, and there chain itself within vast 
fogs and darkness. If energy has broken loose from man’s 
mind and reared great cities, they have bidden the energy 
subdue itself, as if it threatened destruction. If love and 
warmth and society and friendship have sought to flow 
through sweet meadows, and to gladden the hearts and 
firesides of men, there have been many to bring cold winds 
from the mountainside to quench the genial heat and bid 
it cease. 

Sut at last, just for myself, I trusted the river road, and 
took the river way. I said, “The slope of the land must 
lead toward God and not away from him.” 

Now, in the river way I did not find that all was easy. 
There were swamps and bogs, and rushing dangerous 
waters; there were hindrances of stones and currents; 
there were cataracts and shallows; and dark nights of fear 
and uncertainty. There was strength and courage needed, 
even as in climbing the mountain. But the slope of the 
land led me on and helped me to God. Along the way came 
human signals to encourage me. The smiles of men lighted 
the dark turns. The knowledge of men made clear the 
rough ways. The energy of men radiated enthusiasm. The 
friendship and society of men spread warmth and com- 
fort about me, whenever I was worthy of it. 

And my soul that had longed for God found him— 
found him beside me as I walked over. 
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Yet still I felt that the mountain was not false, and | 
set myself to ask why. 

Then I met one who told me that I should not think of 
mountains as mere motionless heights; that mountains too 
had their flowings and their currents. He told me that 
they too move in rhythm, but the rhythm is too large for 
me to see. It is tuned to great spaces which are only be- 
ginning to be discovered, and they lean and run toward a 
sea that is as much larger than ours as ours is larger 
than a tea-cup. And he told me that the river flows to our 
sea just because the mountain bends to the greater sea, 
and so carries the river with it. The push of the moun- 
tain is one and the same with the flowing of the stream. 


CARRIED TOWARD GOD 


Then my soul saw some solving of its great perplexity. 
To climb the mountain was not the way to God, but to rest 
upon it, and to let it push me onward toward him, this 
was its vast and loverlike purpose. I found that I had 
made the mountain other than it was, and had demanded of 
it that which it was not meant to give. It was not meant 
for me to climb with killing pain; it was meant to thrust 
me into the great undreamed spaces even as it thrust the 
river. All of its scaffoldings, its creeds and systems, were 
the carpentering of men; and men’s bleeding hands were 
the signs of their misinterpretations. 

Then my soul rejoiced as it went on the river way, for 
mountain and stream were now united in one majestic 
movement. Both meant to show me that the slope of 
the land was everywhere toward God. Human society with 
its warmth, full knowledge with its light, and energy with 
its power, all these were alike the leanings and the push of 
my own soul and its restless urge. Then it became not so 
hard to understand why sometimes I wanted to climb and 
struggle, and sometimes I wanted to flow with the stream. 

And slowly, from the mountainside, I heard a voice that 
mingled with the river and its music, and the voice said, 
“Come unto me and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
on you, for my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 

And I heard all the scaffoldings and derricks fall, never 
to rise again. For the mountain had pushed them over, and 
the river had carried them away. 


Where Charon Waits 


HEN I go down to take the barque 
Where kind-browed Charon waits, 
Let there be song of wren and lark, 
And dancing through the gates. 


And let there be no little sigh, 
And let no tear be seen, 

No cloud within the happy sky, 
No shadow on the green. 


As I in life went singing on, 
In death my soul would sing— 
Until I find a brighter dawn, 
Within the Greater Spring! 


CHarvLes G. BLANDEN. 
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British Table Talk 


London, November 5. 

"a BOROUGH ELECTIONS have provided labour 

with many victories. Both the conservatives and liberals 

have suffered heavy losses. They are saying now that the 
results are due to the apathy of the middle classes. It would 
be much more to the point to say that they 
are due to the enthusiasm of Labour, quick- 
ened as it is in these days by a burning sense 
of injustice. The political party, which is keen 
enough to gain control over local government, is wise in its 
generation. Parliament may pass laws; it is the local powers 
that administer them; and those who are in a majority upon 
Borough councils can see to it, that housing laws, and other 
measures are put into effect. They control, moreover, the ad- 
ministration of public education; they make the rates, they 
carry out public improvements and in general govern the cities 
in the greater part of their collective life. It is recorded that 
when the London county council was first called into being, 
Scott-Holland, that great preacher of social righteousness, went 
through some of the mean streets of London, saying “London 
has a soul!” Such hopes of progress through local government 
have not been fulfilled, though London is a greater city to-day 
because of its council. Labour will be well-advised to take its 
victory as a call to give positive service to the whole community, 
and to let the council of each city, in which it has power, have 
a soul. It may, however, listen to its hot-heads, who desire to 
smash up our present order from within. If so, its victories 
will be but the prelude to a swift and certain reaction. . . . The 
position of parties in their gains and losses can be best under- 
stood from the following table: 


Local Elections 
and Labour 


Gains Losses Change 
Conservatives ......... 22 98 — 76 
BEE Conicistns atone aed 8 61 — 53 
OO ere 160 14 + 146 
Independents ......... 18 35 — 17 


Armistice Day 

There is no call this year for a repetition of the protest made 
last November against the holding of a great dance on the 
evening of the 11th. The discovery of public feeling on this 
matter has been enough; no one has suggested this year that 
the Albert hall shall be the scene of dance and merriment on 
the evening of a day which does not lose its solemnity... . 
All vehicular traffic is to be suspended between 11 a. m. and 
11:02 a. m. The two minutes’ silence will be observed every- 
where. At the Cenotaph the end of the silence will be denoted 
by the sounding of the “Last Post” and once more the hymn 
“O God our help in ages past” will be sung. It is true, as the 
Rev. “Dick” Sheppard says in a candid article, that anyone 
who listened to us around armistice day would be vastly im- 
pressed, and would expect something to follow from such noble 
orations. Yet hardly anything follows. The dead would have 
asked something other than our monuments: they would have 
said “Be juster, be kinder, let our death be the end of war, 
don’t talk too much about us, and don’t pretend we were saints, 
because we weren’t. We were ordinary men like you who are 
left behind. If you must have a memorial do something that 
will enable our boys and girls to grow up with a fair chance 
of a decenter and more noble life. . . . Above all do try your- 
selves to live nearer to those highest things of which we at 
our better moments were allowed a vision, and let our young 
people be brought up to know the Christ, who is bigger than 
any church.” 

. * . 

The Betting Tax and 
Other Political Matters 

The betting tax came into operation with the beginning of 
November. There has been a certain amount of passive re- 
sistance to it from the book-makers; but I very much doubt 
whether these men will do more than complain and make some 


slight protests. It will be interesting to note, whether the tax 
(1) increases betting, or (2) diminishes it, or (3) leaves it 
much as it is... . Mr. Churchill has spoken of his desire that 
there shall be “peace without victory” in the coal warfare. At 
the moment of writing (November 5th) there is a good hope 
that peace is returning. The miners have once more com- 
mitted their cause to the trades’ union council (T. U. C.) and 
at this very hour, while the youth of the land is letting off 
crackers and making bonfires to celebrate the discovery of Guy 
Fawkes, the statesmen and others are busy in Downing street. 
.... Three things have interested our people in the American 
elections: (1) the mind of America towards prohibition, (2) 
the same towards the league of nations, (3) the prospects of Mr. 
AL. Smith. The precise facts about (1) are not generally grasped; 
the limitations of the referendum are not widely known. It 
is agreed upon (2) that there is no evidence that American 
opinion has changed. Upon (3) some speculate that Mr. Al. 
Smith will become president some day, but not in 1928..... 
Meanwhile legitimate pride is taken in the achievement of the 
league of nations in settling the Greek refugees driven from 
Asia minor in 1922. It was no small undertaking to feed and 
to house these desperate victims of war. But over 60,000 houses 
have been built and 75,000 families had been established upon 
the land this spring. It is by such practical deeds that the 
league is winning its way in spite of the many humiliations 
which its own members inflict upon it. 
* * + 
November 11th 
Not that the thankless tongue from praise refrains, 
When from the dead arise the immortal throng 
Who compass us to-day; what heart disdains 
To welcome them with laughter and with song? 
Not that our voice is silenced by our tears, 
When faithful memory calls the roll of love, 
Not that their image wanes with growing years, 
As shrines grow dim when pilgrims homeward move; 
Nay, but the dead shall speak, and we be dumb; 
“Why flags the fight we left to you in trust? 
Why do ye know not when your hour has come? 
Why lies the lamp we carried in the dust?” 
They speak and there is silence o’er the land 
Mute in their presence with bow’d head we stand 
z & 
> * * 
A Great Welshman Dies 
Dr. Owen, the bishop of St. David's, died this week. 
brought up in the Calvinistic Methodist church, but left it in his 
Oxford days. He became a militant churchman, but never 
ceased to be an enthusiastic Welshman! The weakness of the 
church of England in Wales, as it used to be, lay in the fact 
that it seemed outside the main stream of Welsh life. Dr. Owen 
was intensely Welsh; so that when it came to be a contest be- 
tween Mr. Lloyd George and him, it was a battle between men 
of the same speech and tradition. And though they fought each 
other for years they remained friends. It is pleasant to note 
that the bishop’s mother to the end of her life remained in the 
Methodist church. During the years of his leadership in Wales 
Dr. Owen saw his church disestablished and disendowed. But 
thanks not a little to his courage and wisdom, the church has 
suffered materially but a little, and spiritually not at all be- 


cause of its separation from the state. 
. > * 


He was 


And So Forth 

The Bishop of Durham has been discussing the effect of the 
coming of the motor-car upon the spiritual life of the nation; 
he is alarmed at its effect upon the stability of church life... . 
If we could be saved as a nation by the wit and insight of 
novelists, we should be saved indeed. We have some who 
scold us, others who satirize us, and Miss Rose Macaulay, who 
laughs at our follies and humbug. Her last book “The Crewe 
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Train” is one of her wittiest books. It is a story which tells how 
a section of London society looked to a girl coming from out- 
side. She wonders—who would not?—why we spend so much 
time in talking, and in particular in saying what we do not 
mean. There is, moreover, a most finished description in the 


book of the way in which report spreads in such society. 
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One church, the church at Crowstone, of which Mr. Belden is 
minister, has opened a book of remembrance for its members 
who have passed out of the sight of men. This is not limited 
to those who died in the war; it is to contain the names of all 
the faithful who have won through to the everlasting kingdom, 
Epwarp S8ILLITo. 


The Book for the Week 


Another Outline—and a Good One 
A Shert History of Civilization, by Lynn Thorndike. F. S. Crofts 


& Co., $5.00. 
NINCE THE STUDY OF HISTORY is the basis of all 
genuine education, the method of such study becomes more 
important in each generation. Histories in other ages were 
obsessed with the political and bellicose activities of kings and 
warriors. If history is to become a real vehicle of education it 
must seek to chronicle the whole life of a people and all the 
multifarious activities of an era. History textbooks of the past 
were frequently uninteresting conglomerations of names, dates 
The problem of placing flesh on these bones, the 
flesh of interpretation and of philosophical generalization is al- 
the 


and events. 


ways confronting modern historian. Most historical study 
has been too specialized to give the student a perspective on the 
whole long pilgrimage of man. So it becomes necessary to write 
histories which give the reader some sense of the inner relation- 
ship between the various epochs 

We therefore have a whole new library of historical studies 
in recent years in which an effort is made to do justice to these 
many needs. H. G. Wells started the new historical enterprise 
with his “Outline of History.” He succeeded in making history 
interesting and in giving the reader a high perspective over the 
The his- 


tory of the ages was unified under the magic touch of a novelist 


converging and diverging strands of historical study. 


until the vicissitudes of pithecanthropus were organically related 
to the achievements and delinquencies of the Versailles diplo- 
mats. The critics thought it an interesting picture with perhaps 
a little more dramatic than historical virtue. Henrik Van Loon 
made a similar effort in the interest of the children. The result 
Oswald 


was an achievement in pedagogy but hardly in history. 


Spengler set Europe agog with his “Decline of the West” in 
which he portrayed the history of our era with the story of 
every epoch and clime h background. Obviously Speng- 
ler was more interested in proving his philosophical thesis than 


in recording sober historical fact. lid add 


to the historical 


> attempts 


interest to historical study and gave pet 


view, but they were not pure history 
We must be grateful therefore that a historian has essay. he 
ime task of giving an outline of the whole history of man. 


Professor Lynn Thorndike in his “A Short History 


has performed this formidable 


of Civiliza- 
tion” duty in a most commend- 
work 
the unities of 


a sober book which has no axe to grind. 


able manner. In Professor Thorndike’s one sees neither 


contrasts of 


It is 


vivid Spengler nor engaging 


Never- 
theless the book is tremendously rewarding and will no doubt be 


a welcome text in many a college classroom. It ought to be as 


welcome an addition to the library of any educated person. The 


space allotted to the various great epochs of oriental and western 
peoples is necessarily limited. It presents no more than a bare 


outline. Yet it is not a dull presentation of facts. It abounds 


and The book is 
he phrasing is smooth 


in interesting generalizations comparisons. 


literature 


But it 


not great not always and 


felicitous 


reveals an acute insight into the significance 


of events and customs and abounds in 


sprightly observation 
which links the past 


to our own problems 


The Egyptian motto, dec! Professor Thorndike, was not 
“When 


the 


ares 


our modern “Let's go” but the opposite “Let's stay.” 


M. Clemenceau, visiting Egypt for recreation after war, 


pronounced the pyramids superstitious, puerile and costly in 
human life and treasure, an Egyptian newspaper suggested that 
some medium get in touch with the spirit of Cheops and learn 
his opinion of the treaty of Versailles.” “There is a strong in- 
clination among certain ethnologists to explain the origin of all 
great races by making them come from some place that no one 
would ever go to if one could help it, like central Asia.” A sense 
of humor is certainly no virtue to be sniffed at in an historian. 
Here is an observation about Plato which will be relished by 
more than one harassed professor: “Returning to Athens in 387 
he (Plato) transformed the academy on the outskirts of that 
town from an athletic field into a school of ideas—quite the re- 
verse of the process going on in many American colleges.” It 
is natural that a Columbia professor should quote this choice bit 
from the great phisolopher: “A freeman ought to be a freeman 
in the acquisition of knowledge; and knowledge which is ac- 
quired under compulsion has no hold on the mind.” 

The work of Professor Thorndike shows equal appreciation 
for ideas, customs, economic traditions, artistic achievements, 
rituals and conquests as revealing the essential genius of a people 
or a generation. “A Short History of Civilization” is the kind 
of survey of men and ideas, of peoples and periods which is 
needed to bring the ever increasing volume of historical fact 
into proportions which can be managed by an average student 
who lacks either time or inclination to master every field. 

REINHOLD NIEBURR. 


More on Church Drama 


OMMUNITY DRAMA. Published under the auspices of the 

Playground and Recreation association of America. Century 
Co., $2.00. A path has been beaten to the doors of the Play- 
ground and Recreation association during the past ten years by 
those in search of advice concerning amateur dramatics. Teach- 
ers, preachers, playground and community workers, and direc- 
tors of young people's activities have formed an ever increasing 
procession to that organization because it has constituted itself 
a reliable clearing house for the information they sought. “We 
want to produce a play, but don’t know how to go about it. 
Can you tell us?” “Can you give us a program for a festival?” 
“What is a good one act play—or full length play—for ama- 
’ “We have decided to prepare a pageant celebrating the 
development of our town; how do we do it?” These are the 
questions which have poured in upon Mrs. Mabel Hobbs and 
her associates. And now they have put their answers and their 
experience into this book. They have made it a practical guide 
for the novice as well as for the trained leader. They reduce 
the problems of stage settings, direction, costuming, lighting, 
acting, and business organization to their simplest terms. They 
begin with the principles involved in choosing a play and carry 
right through to its actual production. They make abundant 
and illuminating use of illustrations and diagrams. Other chap- 
ters deal with the principles and technique of junior drama, 
festivals, masques, pageants, religious drama, recreational dra- 
matics and methods of organization. About a third of the book 
is devoted to a series of programs and festivals for special days. 
And fifty pages are given of lists of selected plays classified 
according to subject, type, and age. These lists are the best 
available and are chosen with such care and discrimination that 
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they are invaluable to all interested in any form of amateur 
drama. It is | remarkable that after waiting for years for a 
manual in this field two important ones should appear within 
the last few months. For this book follows upon the heels of 
Grace Sloan Overton’s “Drama in Education,” reviewed in these 
columns a few weeks ago. Both are products of the Century 


CORRES P 


Federal Council Secretary Replies 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your editorial of November 4, 1926, entitled “Will the 
Churches Retreat?” leaves much to be desired in 
portant particulars. Let me specify: 

1. The armistice week pamphlet of the federal council of the 
churches recently issued is in no sense a “retreat” from the 
“Message to the Churches” issued in December, 1925, by the 
Washington study conference on the churches and world peace. 
The federal council’s administrative committee recommended 
that message to the churches for their “earnest consideration” 
as “one of the most serious attempts that have yet been made by 
representatives of the churches to deal in a thorough-going way 
with the responsibility of the churches of America in relation 
to world peace.” There is no reason whatever for holding that 
the commission on international justice and goodwill, in issuing 
this armistice week pamphlet, or the administrative committee, 


several im- 


in giving sanction for its publication, have in any way whatever 
changed their attitude or lowered their colors. That document 
of 1925 was a splendid statement of our Christian ideal; this 
document of 1926 is an effort to promote study of the concrete 
steps by which that ideal may be put into practical effect. There 
is no contradiction between the two documents. 

2. You wax eloquent in your attack on our use of the word 
but you leave your readers in complete ig- 
we advocate and you 
befuddle the situation. The world peace program, advocated in 
our document, proposes three principal steps. First, mutual 
agreements by the nations to submit every threatening dispute 
to peaceful settlement by some appropriate method. Second, 
mutual pledges not to resort to war or threat of war, as a method 
for settling any dispute. Third, definition of an aggressor as 
that nation which, refusing to submit its dispute for peaceful 
settlement, repudiates its pledges, defies international law 
resorts to war. This definition, if accepted by the 
would make all war illegal or would as some may prefer to word 
The procedure here outlined, with the clear 
and simple method of defining an aggressor, would make it 


possible 


‘aggressive war,” 


norance of what thereby completely 


and 


nations, 
it, “outlaw war. 


both to see very clearly which nation is the “aggres- 


sor’ and also to bring the definite pressure of world opinion 
and world condemnation against the nation which commits the 
international crime of war. 

3. You correctly say that the discussion regarding the term 
“outlawry” is not important. “It is the thing they (the out- 
lawry group) are after, not the word.” Let me assure you that 
it is the thing that we, too, are after. We all want to make all 
war illegal. We want to put war in such a category that no 
nation may legally resort to it. But I submit that resort to war 
can be made illegal only by treaties and pledges. They constitute 
international law and are capable of consideration and judg- 
ment by an international court of justice. This is the way and 
the only way to “outlaw war.” And it is the way proposed by 
this federal council document which you so outrageously mis- 
represent and condemn. 

4. Your reference to the “Hague world court” is also sadly 
lacking in accuracy. You imply that the Hague court is equal 
in jurisdiction and functions to the permanent court of inter- 
national justice and quite competent to do its work. Do you not 
know that what you call the Hague court merely consists of a 
panel of some 172 possible arbitrators recommended by the 
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company. Mrs. Overton confined her book largely to religious 
drama while the present volume covers admirably the wider 
range of community drama. No one else need tackle this task 
What we need now and need sorely is 
more good plays worth producing. 


for some time to come. 


ONDENCE 


respective nations? They never meet or sit as a court; they 
have no settled legal principles of procedure; they do not ad- 
minister any law. When a board of arbitrators is chosen from 
this panel by two nations to arbitrate a specific dispute, two of 
the judges are advocates chosen by each contending party and 
the fifth is an umpire. 
compromise. 


they to find some 


Between them try 
No less an authority than the Honorable Elihu 
Root says: “The old court of arbitration was not properly speak- 
ing a court. It was merely a panel of persons available to act 
as judges.” It was exactly because this court of arbitration was 
so imperfect to do what the nations sorely needed to have done 
that the great judicial leaders of the American bar have long 
sought to set up a true world court of justice. The respective 
characteristics, functions and areas of jurisdiction of the two 
bodies must be clearly distinguished. Your reference to these 
two bodies leaves the reader in complete ignorance and con- 
fusion regarding their fundamental differences, 

Finally, one can but wonder how a writer can suppose he is 
contributing to world peace who is moved by such a belligerent 
spirit as is shown in your editorial and who indulges in such un- 
gracious language with reference to his fellow workers who are 
no less earnest than himself in striving to abolish all war and to 
enthrone Christ in the international life of the world. 


New York city. Swney L. Guiickx 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for December 5. Lesson text: Ruth 1:14-22. 


Making Religion Attractive 

ERE is a lovely story of two women. It illustrates the con- 
tagion of goodness: the attractiveness of beautiful religion. 

I do not suppose that Naomi and Ruth discussed theology. I 
have no idea that Ruth was an intellectual convert. She admired 
Naomi. Something superior yet tender was in her. She was 
poised, kind, true and stimulating. No wonder Ruth said, “Your 
God shall be my God.” Our first task is to try to see what ele- 
ments in Naomi appealed to Ruth. To be the perfect mother-in- 
law is no small achievement. Naomi must have been kind, dis- 
creet, an example of domestic fidelity during her husband’s life. 
When sorrow came, devastatingly, she must have shown a great 
courage. The hope of immortality was not there to cheer in any 
great degree. Some Egyptian notion of a future state may have 
been carried into Canaan, but it was vague. Death was merci- 
less, taking two sons and a husband—blow upon blow. Yet the 
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strong, calm, quiet, deep nature of Naomi shone out like stars 
on a dark night. She did not renounce her god, although she 
admitted that he had dealt bitterly with her. Her courage ex- 
pressed itself, also, in her determination to return to her native 
land, leaving, as she supposed, her two daughters-in-law behind 
her. Few imaginable situations, in a woman’s life, could demand 
more resolution and bravery. A young mother would have had 
her babies to inspire her, but Naomi went out full and came 
back empty. Winsome was she even in her deep bereavement. 
For ten years, in Moab, she must have demonstrated the reality 
oi her religion. Through sunshine and shadow, as well as in the 
gray, monotonous days of common life and labor the mother-in- 
law's influence was impressive. Her reward is found in those 
classic words of Ruth: “Entreat me not to leave thee, and to 
return from following after thee; for whither thou goest I will 
go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God.” In the remarkable sequel of this 
story—how Ruth fascinated Boaz the wealthy farmer, their mar- 
riage and the career of their illustrious descendant David—we 
are not particularly interested at this moment; it is the contagion 
of goodness that claims our attention. 

Once I was associated for three weeks with a Quaker, head 
of an eastern school for boys. He was jolly, broadminded, yet 
built of steel. When I left him, I said, “Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Quaker.” He was one of the most attractive men 
I have ever met. In fact, I cannot recall a single Quaker whom 
I have met, who has not made his religion attractive. I think 
it is the quiet reality of it. There is nothing attractive, at least 
to me, about a dogmatic religion. Verbal inspirations, bodily 
resurrections, second-comings, harsh creeds—let the other man 
have them. I want a religion that makes a man free, happy, 
genial and lovable. If Quakerism can do that better than other 
more dogmatic denominations, I am for him. I am convinced 
by the kind of a life a man leads. Heresy-hunters never looked 
very attractive to me. I do not fear them; I detest them; they 
belong to an inferior breed. 

Unless the church can make goodness attractive she is lost. A 
good test of this is whether young people attend or not. If your 
church is thronged with young people there must be something, 
somebody, attractive there. In a certain college town a certain 
liberal church is crowded to the very doors, largely with college 
and university students. Other churches are almost empty or 
attended by some old “die-hards.” I know the pastor of this 
church. He is alive. He is up-to-date in his reading. He is in 
touch with life. He is a gentleman. I would trust him any- 
where, under any circumstances. He makes religion attractive. 

I know a church where the boys and girls were asked to vote, 
privately, for the person in town, whom they most admired. 
Eighty-five per cent. of the votes went to a doctor, who was an 
elder in that church. Not the parents, not the preacher, but the 
doctor. I knew him and I did not marvel at the vote. He was 
healthy, loved a good horse, cultivated roses, fought the saloons, 
loved his patients, taught in the Sunday-school. He dressed 
well, spoke well, lived well. People admired him. He was the 
outstanding Christian of the town and county. When people 
look at you, are they drawn to your religion or repelled from 
your church? That is a serious question. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD | 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Radio Services Continue to 
Hold Public Attention 

Some months ago Mr. Samuel R. Guard 
told, in the columns of The Christian Cen- 
tury, of the remarkable “community 
church of the air” which he has developed 
at radio station WLS, of which he is di- 
rector. The popularity of these Sunday 
evening services is evidently on the in- 
crease. After a recent sermon on “Rug- 
ged Religion,” Mr. Guard received 10,341 
letters of appreciation. 


Dr. Roberts of Montreal Goes to 
Sherbourne St., Toronto 

Dr. Richard Roberts of the American 
Presbyterian church, Montreal, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Sherbourne street 
united church, Toronto. “Sherbourne 
street”—a former pillar of Methodism—is 
one of the great historic churches of To- 
ronto but owing to the movement of many 
of its members to the suburbs it has be- 
come almost a down-town problem. It 
still presents, however, unique opportu- 


nities for aggressive community work and 
as a preaching center. The American 
preachers who have recently occupied this 
pulpit include the editor of The Christian 
Century, Bishop McConnell of Pittsburgh 
and Dr. Kirk of Baltimore. Dr. Roberts 
commences his ministry on Jan. 1, 1927. 


Inauguration of Dr. Coffin as 
President of Union Seminary 

The inauguration of Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin as president of Union theological 


International Convention of the Disciples of Christ 


aM general summary of the inter- 
‘1 national convention of Disciples of 
Christ, which assembled in Memphis, 
Tenn., Nov. 11-17, must take account of 
two factors: first, the reports of achieve- 
ment during the past year, the planning 
for constructive religious work for the fu- 
ture, and the spirit of devotion with which 
those undertakings are confronted; and 
second, certain acute controversial issues 
which have been troubling the denomina- 
tion for years and which here came to a 
head. The first made the convention re- 
ligious; the second furnished the excite- 
ment. Morning and evening sessions in 
the beautiful and commodious municipal 
auditorium were devoted to inspirational 
addresses, periods of worship, and the 
presentation of specific fields of mission- 
ary, educational and benevolent work. 
The afternoon sessions were devoted to 
“business.” Business includes reports, 
resolutions and recommendations, and it 
was in connection with these that the is- 
sues arose, as anticipated, between the 
exponents of different types of thought 
and policy. ° 


CONTROVERSIAL QUESTIONS 


Parallel with the sessions of the con- 
vention itself during parts of the period 
were the sessions of a youth conventicn, 
and the meetings of a group of the dis- 
satisfied, under the patronage of a com- 
mittee which calls itself the “committee 
on future action,” which has been criti- 
cizing the policies of the United Christian 
missionary society and agitating in favor 
of sweeping changes in its organization 
and official personnel. Before making 
note of the controversies which furnished 
the occasion for debate, it must be ob- 
served that nine-tenths of the work of the 
entire body and of the materials with 
which the convention dealt lay entirely 
outside of the area of conflict. The con- 
tested points, however, were both real and 
serious, and involved fundamental prin- 
ciples in the life of the denomination and 
in the structure of its organized work. 

The issues which presented the princi- 
pal points of conflict were the following: 
the report of the commission to the ori- 
ent; the interpretation of the so-called 
“Oklahoma city peace resolution” by the 
board of managers of the United society; 
the personnel of the United society; the 
Proposed dissolution of the society into 
the original five societies (home, foreign, 


church erection, benevolent, and women’s) 
which were consolidated six years ago; 
and the proposed re-organization of the 
convention to make it a representative 
body instead of a mass meeting as it 
now is. 

The commission to the orient was ap- 
pointed a year ago to investigate the con- 
duct and teaching of certain missionaries, 
especially in China and the Philippines 
and to discover whether the alleged prac- 
tice or advocacy of “open membership”— 
the reception of unimmersed persons into 
churches supported by the United society 
in those fields—existed in fact as charged. 
Such charges had been current for several 
years and had been re-inforced by the 
unfavorable report of Mr. John T. Brown 
who had made a semi-official tour of in- 
vestigation. Efforts had been made to 
force the recall of certain missionaries on 
that ground. This effort was opposed by 
those who doubted or denied the alleged 
facts, by those who believed that the mis- 
sionaries and the native churches should 
be left free to adopt such practices as 
seemed best to them to meet the require- 
ments of their several fields which were 
best known to them, and by those who 
are favorable to open membership whether 
at home or abroad. This controversy, in 
various forms, has furnished the hot spot 
for the last five annual conventions and 
has led to the passage of various restric- 
tive resolutions of increasing stringency. 
The last one, the so-called Oklahoma city 
peace resolution of 1925, passed against 
the almost unanimous protest of the com- 
mittee on recommendations, the board of 
education, and the officials of the United 
society, declared that no one should be 
employed as a representative of the United 
society who was “committed to belief in 
or practice of” open membership. 


THE COMMISSION TO THE ORIENT 


So the commission to the orient was 
sent out to find the facts. It found that 
open membership had been practiced in 
two churches, one in China and one in 
the Philippines, but that the practice had 
been discontinued five years ago in one 
case and more than a year ago in the 
other. Various forms of affiliated, asso- 
ciate, or guest membership had been tried, 
but not even these are in operation at the 
present time. The facts as found by the 
commission therefore furnished no ground 
for the recall of any missionary under the 


terms of the resolution, and none was re- 
called. The executive committee and the 
board of managers approved this report, 
the committee on recommendations ap- 
proved it, and, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, the convention approved it. In 
the debate preceding this vote, every ef- 
fort was made to compel the three mem- 
bers of the commission to go on record 
as being personally opposed to open mem- 
bership, and this effort was completely 
successful. The vote was not upon ap- 
proving open membership, but upon ap- 
proving a report which declares that it 
does not exist on the mission fields. 


MORE LIBERAL DISPOSITION 


There was apparent in the convention, 
however, a disposition to recognize that 
it may not be wholly out of place for sin- 
gle isolated Christian churches to adopt 
some measure to care for Christian na- 
tives even if they have not been immersed. 
A conservative missionary, who had been 
recalled from the Philippines on the charge 
of inefficiency, read the first part of a 
resolution passed by a convention of the 
Filipino churches as a proof that open 
membership was a common practice 
among them. And the part that he read 
did look that way. “Read on, read on,” 
insisted a member who happened to be 
acquainted with the document. As he 
read on, it became apparent that the reso- 
lution referred to a recognition of these 
unimmersed natives as affiliated with the 
churches in their neighborhoods without 
giving up their membership in their own 
denominations. The tension snapped and 
the great convention broke into a roar 
of laughter which said as plainly as words 
could have said it, “Oh, is that all?” 
Clearly the convention, sensitive as it was 
to the phrase ‘open membership,’ recog 
nized the propriety of a gesture of friend 
ship and fraternity toward Methodist and 
Presbyterian natives who have no church 
of their own within reach. And that is 
something. 

But if the suspected missionaries do not 
actually practice or advocate open mem- 
bership, what do they think about it? The 
executive committee and the board oi 
managers had interpreted the expression 
“committed to belief in” as “not intended 
to invade the right of private judgment, 
but only to apply to such an open agita- 
tion as would prove divisive.” There has 

(Continued on next page) 
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seminary, New York city, which occurred 
on November 4, brought together about 


one hundred and fiity representatives 
of universities, colleges and _ theolog- 
ical seminaries. At the dinner held on 


the evening of that day six hundred guests 
were present, and addresses were made 
by President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia, President Hibben of Princeton, 


Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale divinity 
school, Rev. Charles W. Gilkey of Chi 
cago, and Dr. Fosdick. In his inaugural 


address, Pres. Coffin referred to the inter- 
denominational of Union. “It 
has been apparent for years that the de- 
nominational divisions of our protestant 
Christianity no longer stand for living is- 
sues, and their continuation often squan- 


character 
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ders resources, impoverishes religious ex- 
perience, hampers the spread of the gos- 
pel, and hinders the upbuilding of effec- 
tive churches.” It is not, however, the 
business of the seminary to produce in- 
dividualists, but to train ministers fitted 
to work in the existing churches, appre- 
ciative of their heritage and loyal to their 
vows, and also unfettered by tradition and 
willing to risk experiments. Unity must 
come not by reducing faith and worship 
to a minimum to which no one can ob- 
ject, but by an ample faith and a deep de- 
votion and by a developed capacity for the 
appreciation of views other than one’s 
own. The three-fold function of the semi- 
nary he defined as including a training 
school for Christian ministers, a school 
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for graduate study and special research 
in various branches of Christian learning, 
and the extension of theological education 
to those who are already workers in the 
church and_ kindred institutions. Of 
these, the first is primary. 


Shorter Terms of Service for 
Missionaries in Siam 

Inability of white men and women to 
combat with the climate of Siam, and the 
consequent health martyrdom of Ameri- 
can missionaries to that country, have 
compelled the Presbyterian board of for- 
eign missions to make a drastic cut in the 
term of service for missionaries to Siam. 
Hitherto the missionaries were expected 
to serve six full years without a break. 





INTERNATION 
(Continued from previous page) 
been much vitriolic criticism of this inter 


pretation. It is a 
non belief that 


matter of rather com 
there 


' are some mission 
iries who believe that the requirement of 
immersion does not so clearly represent 
an unconditional command of Christ that 


there may not be circumstances under 
which the unimmersed may properly be 
received into some sort of membership, 
or even into full membership, in churches 
of Christ. If they have refrained from 
the practice of open membership they 
have not recanted the opinion. If they 
do not believe that it ought to be prac 
ticed even at the expense of discord and 
division, ought they to be called to ac 


count for believing that it would be a good 


thing if it could be done without discord 
and division? (Incidentally it may be said 
that this represents the attitude of a very 


large element among the Disciples.) The 
board of managers had refused to investi- 
] vate opin 


ns Inissionar;4ries 


holding that it was con 


vert acts 
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board 
of managers on this point and their ex 
oneration of the mi naries whose loy 
uestion (with the 
Mrs. F. V. Stipp 
for further infor 
on) was approved by the c nvent 


a scarcely audible 


negative vot med an amazing 
fact that one 
denominational papers which re 
had 

past year to 
ll of certain mission 
the board 
of and of the so- 
ciety for giving to the Oklahoma 
resolution an interpretation which, it was 
claimed, amounted to a nullification. This 
paper had, in fact, found its own columns 
so nearly swamped by the flood of ma- 
terial which it wished to publish on this 
that it l 


monthly paper 





to have a large circulation 


lation of 
managers officers 


city 


ished a 


ly to making 


esta separatt 


devoted entire 


war on the United society and upon the 
sinister modernistic influences which were 

nceived to be dominant in it. And yet, 
when it came to a vote upon the very 
issues which had been most constantly 


held before the minds of the constituency 


of these belligerent journals, the opposi- 
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tion dwindled to a whisper. Even the offi- 
cers of the United society were unpre- 
pared for so complete a victory. 

The organized opposition to the United 
society, its personnel, policies and pro 
gram, found voice at a series of meetings 
held in a theater under the direction of 
the so-called committee on future action 
The promoters of these meetings com- 
plained bitterly that their engagement of 
the First Methodist church had been can- 
celled, but the pastor of that church pub- 
lished in a local paper a statement ex- 
plaining that the representative who had 
called on him to rent the church had given 
the impression that he represented a part 

the convention itself and had given no 
hint that it was an opposition group 


However that was, they had their meet- 
} 


ings which lacked nothing that imagina- 
tion could suggest in the way of denun- 
ciation of the officials of the United so- 
ciety 


One of the chief protagonists of discon- 
tent declared in the meeting organized by 
the committee on future action that “this 
meeting is a public protest against mod- 
ernism.” It would be very comforting to 
the modernists among the Disciples to be- 
lieve that the line drawn by the affirma- 
tive and negative votes on the two issues 
which have been mentioned represents the 


extent to which modernism prevails 
among the Disciples. In reality, the issue 
is by no means so simple. Hundreds 


doubtless voted in favor of the “interpre- 
tation” not because of any pronounced 
leaning toward a liberal theology, but be- 
cause they believe in allowing liberty of 
opinion to individuals and local churches 
whether at home or abroad and because 
they considered it inconsistent with Disci- 
ple principles to conduct an inquisition 
into the private opinions of any minister 
or missionary. The vote on the report of 
the commission to the orient was the ver- 
dict of a jury upon a question of fact. The 
crushing defeat of the resolution for the 
dissolution of the United society was, in 
large measure, a vote of confidence in the 
administration. And all of these votes 
in the nature of votes of censure 
upon the spirit and temper of the attacks 
which have been made upon the society 
and its officials. 

In fact, this last factor was probably the 
most influential of all. The Disciples have 
had plenty of controversy within their 
own ranks, and in earlier days they were 


were 


aL, 
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much given to debating with representa- 
tives of other bodies. But it has been a 
part of their tradition as controversialists 
to make their fights fair and clean. From 
the days of Alexander Campbell himself, 
who was as notable for courtesy as for 
vigor in controversy, no man or cause 
among them has been able to win and 
hold an important following among them 
by sacrificing the amenities of Christian 
fellowship. It would be too much to say 
that there has not been, in the aggregate, 
a good deal of acrimony in some of the 
discussions which have arisen within the 
denomination, but for the most part the 
acrimony has been on one side and there 
is a limit beyond which it cannot go with- 
out defeating its own purpose. That limit 
has been passed during the past year and 
the reaction was inevitable. The Disciples 
call themselves a religious body and are 
trying to be a Christian body, and they 
cannot happily follow a leadership which 
seems to them neither religious nor Chris- 
tian. 


DISSOLUTION BY DEGREES 


Following the action of the convention 
upon the matters which have already been 
mentioned, it remained to give considera- 
tion to several resolutions which, in vary- 
ing degrees, looked toward giving aid, 
comfort and support to the more conser- 
vative element and administering some 
sort of check to the real or supposed tide 
of liberalism. There was a resolution to 
separate the benevolent work from the 
united society. Regardless of whatever 
merits this proposal might have had at ant- 
other time, coming at this time it was an 
obvious attempt to do by degrees what 
could not be done at a stroke—that is, dis- 
solve the United society. The mover of 
the resolution, George Taubman, of Long 
Seach, Calif., urged it on the ground that 
if the separation were not made large 
gifts for the work of benevolence would 
be diverted or withheld because of dissat- 
isfaction with the United society’s foreign 
policy and disapproval of the modernistic 
leanings of its officials. He was answered 
by J. G. Warren, of Los Angeles, who 
pointed out that, inan age when even Jews 
and Christians could cooperate in charita- 
ble work, it was unthinkable that a diver- 
gence of theological views within a Chris- 
tian body should necessitate a reorganiza- 
tion of the work. The resolution was de- 
feated by a very large vote. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Under the new rule, announced recently 
from the headquarters of the Presbyterian 
foreign board, Presbyterian Building, 156 
Fifth avenue, New York, the term is re- 
duced from six to four years. . The 
hoard’s action provides “a furlough of 
nine months after a term of four years, 
f 12 months after a term of four 
and nine months.” The tropical cli- 

e of Siam is debilitating to Europeans. 
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The Standard Oil company gives a fur- 
lough after two and one-half years of 
service, and various other foreign firms in 
the tropics have similar furlough provi- 
sions. Since a shorter term of service, 
three years, was put into force in the 
West Africa mission of the Presbyterian 
board, that mission has had as good a 
health record as any other. Other mis- 
sions will watch these changes with in- 


Rev. J. Frank Norris Not Allowed 
To Use Municipal Auditorium 

Perhaps taking a leaf from the book of 
Mrs. MacPherson, who has been preach- 
ing nightly and reviewing the events of 
the day to large audiences while her trial 
proceeded, Rev. J. Frank Norris had 
planned to speak every evening in the mu- 
nicipal auditorium of San Antonio, Texas, 
while the Texas Baptist convention was 
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(Continued from previous page) 
ther resolution which promised 
e was withdrawn by its author. 
as the proposal, fathered by P. H. 
heimer, of Canton, O., to authorize 
ointment of a standing commis- 
composed of twelve persons to be 
ed by the nominating committee of 
ited society and twelve to be named 
e brethren who are known to be in 
sition to it,” which commission 
ld study the whole field of mission- 
and educational activities and recom- 
{ changes in policy and organization 
time to time. The effect of this res- 
_ if passed, would have been to give 
uing official status to the bloc of the 
ntented. The convention was in no 
» recognize blocs of any kind. It 
| that two years ago when it appointed 
“peace commission” which brought in 
recommendations leading to the Okla- 
i city resolution that brought the con- 
rsy to its most acute phase. It was 
n almost plaintive tone that the mover 
his resolution acknowledged that it 
had no chance to secure a favorable vote 
his convention and withdrew it from 

ideration. 


OLD OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


crucial moment in the business of 
convention came when the time ar- 
rived for the report of the nominating 
littee on officers for the United soci- 

All the vigor and venom of the fight 

had been carried on by the “brethren 

n to be in opposition” found culmi- 

in the demand for the retirement of 

iin of the officials of the society—the 
There were some mission- 
who must be recalled, too, but above 
hese officers of the United society 
st be put out. This had been the bur- 
f prophecy in the columns of the pe- 


al which had come into the world 


ng ones. 
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for this cause and of the heated oratory 
at the sessions in Pantages theatre under 
the auspices of the “committee on future 
action.” Now the missionaries had not 
been recalled. The approval of the re- 
ports of the commission to the orient and 
of the foreign department seemed to close 
the issue. But it still remained to be seen 
whether the fight that had been concen- 
trated on the officers had produced any 
popular effect. It had not. The criti- 
cized officers were nominated and re- 
elected with a roar of approving ayes, 
while the negative was scarcely more than 
a sigh of disappointment over the break- 
down of what seemed, a month ago, to be 
a formidable opposition. Just before the 
vote was taken a brother in a far corner 
inquired whether members of open-mem- 
bership churches were entitled to vote. 
The president said that the convention 
could decide that point if anyone cared to 
put the question before it by a motion. 
But no one cared to, not even the man 
who had asked. 

While the election of officers was, in 
one sense, the focal point of interest so 
far as matters of controversy were con- 
cerned, there was scarcely room for doubt 
as to the outcome after the votes which 
had preceded. Moreover, it is a well rec- 
ognized trait of Disciple psychology that 
they do not like a contest involving per- 
sonalities on the floor of a convention. 
Even a straight-forward, good-natured 
contest between two candidates for the 
presidency of a convention or for any 
other honor within the gift of the conven- 
tion, would be without precedent. Disci- 
ples read the accounts of the campaigns 
for the election of, say, the moderator of 
a Presbyterian general assembly, not in- 
deed with any disposition to criticize the 
procedure but with a distinct feeling that 
it is not their way. It would require al- 
most a convulsion to persuade any Disci- 
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ple to become a candidate for office if 
there were to be other nominees and a di- 
vided vote. This feeling works strongly 
in favor of any candidate who secures 
nomination by the committee. It was for 
this reason that, even when the opposition 
to the present personnel and 
the united society was making its most 
threatening gestures, there were many 
who could not bring themselves to feel 
greatly alarmed. The attack had been di- 
rected chiefly against the society at its 
strongest point, its personnel. And be- 
sides the fact that it would be exceedingly 
dificult to get a Disciple convention to 
vote against any nominations brought in 
by the committee, there was the additional 
fact that the present officers are popular, 
efficient, and experienced. It is not diffi- 
cult to pick out specific flaws in the ad 
ministration of so vast an enterprise, or 
to find a few missionaries who feel—per- 
haps with some justice—that they have 
not had perfectly fair consideration and to 
make these the rallying-points of oppo- 
sition. But to impugn the character, to 
repudiate the policies, or to minimize the 
services of these experienced administra- 
tors, and to gain any general support for 
such a proposed vote of disapproval, was 
manifestly impossible. 


policies of 


THE FIRST YOUTH CONVENTION 


The youth convention was attended by 
nearly five hundred young people from 16 
to 24 years of age. It was composed 
representatives of colleges, summer con 
ferences, and churches. It was an earnest 
group which devoted three days to the 
consideration of topics concerning law en 
forcement, the indigenous church, Chris 
tian unity, and the church college. Four 
commissions these questions 
nd brought their findings to the entire 
group for amendment and ratification, and 

(Continued on page 1467.) 
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occupying the auditorium during the day, 
from Nov. 17 to Nov. 21, according to an 
associated press dispatch. The Texas 
Baptists, who excluded Dr. Norris’ church 
several years ago, threatened to take their 
convention to some other city if he were 
permitted to use the building. Dr. Nor- 
ris’ trial is set to begin Jan. 10. 


Chinese Christian University 
Closed by Student Strike 

It is reported that a strike of the stu- 
dents of the Christian Union university 
of west China, located at Chengtu, has 
resulted in the temporary closing of the 
institution. The strike is said to be a pro- 
test against certain administrative meas- 
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ures which are unpopular among the stu- 
dents. The institution is under the pa- 
tronage of several British, American and 
Canadian mission boards. 


Freak Will Leaves Brewery Stock 
To a Group of Ministers 

The will of the late Charles Millar, of 
Toronto, leaving $750,000 worth of brew- 
ery stock to a group of Methodist minis- 
ters who are known to be as dry as Meth- 
odist ministers naturally are and $25,000 
worth of jockey club stock to three active 
opponents of race track gambling, is de- 
clared by a prominent Toronto attorney 
to be legally sound, though the disinher- 
ited relatives may not agree to it without 
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Introduction by Walter Scott Athern 


Dean of School of Religious Education, Boston 
University. 


Rules of Life for 
Boys and Girls 


By MARION COLMAN, A.M., M.R.E. 
Relivious Education Department, 
Brooklyn Federation of Churches 

Twenty-six week-day lessons in religion 

(junior grades) prepared by an expert in 








religious education, and published after 
two years of successful use. For ages 
9-11. $1.50 
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should, and in the main, really does 






Introduction by Dr. George T. Fisher 
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Say! Dad! 


Chummy Talks Between Father and Son 
By WALLACE DUNBAR VINCENT 


Talks between father and son on games, 
sports, duties, habits, qualities and 
Sixty chapters of meaty stuff 
about all sorts and manner of deeply in- 
teresting subjects about which a boy 


wish to know. $1.50 
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Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery 
Mrs. Montgomery says’ “I like 
this book t actually does show 
people the way of prayer, and 
trains them in it." Boards, 60c 


CHARLES ARTHUR BOYD 


The Singers of 
Judah’s Hills 


“A series of stury-settings for 
selected Psalms, each coupled 
with an original story and so 
interwoven that it shines with 
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Young Hearts In 
Old Japan 


Japanese-American Interpretations 
A book to enlarge one’s under- 
standing of the Japanese, and 
to quicken one’s appreciation 
of the value of Christian mis- 
sions among them. Illus., $1.50 
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The Open Gate The Vision of 
to Prayer Dyke Book for High Ideals 
With Foreword by All Years The latest work by the author 


Light My 
Candle 


HENRY VAN DYKE 
TERTIUS VAN DYKE 


new light and beauty.”—The A Book of re- —in one continued strain. 60c 
Baptist Illustrated, $1.25 flections — one 


inspiring little mes- 
sage for each week- 
the 
Here are daily stim- 
ulation, incentive to 
honest thinking and 
power for 
ful and happy living. 

Cloth, 












WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 





of “Self Control." Mr. Jordan 
emphasizes the inestimable 
value of ideals regarded as the 
motivating aspiration of con- 
crete action. 60c 


AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D.,LL.D. 


The Glorious 
Name of Jesus 


Dr. Wells writes—with point 
and purpose and literary grace 





HENRY T. SELL, D.D. 


Sermons in Action 
for Young Folks 
Five-Minute Series 

“Dr. Sell is an expert in five- 

minute sermons for boys and 

girls. There is action, quick 
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a struggle. The beneficiaries have not 
declared their intentions. The purpose of 
the bequest was stated to be “to discover 
whether their avarice for money is greater 
than their principles.” If this will was 
intended to be a jest at the expense of the 
beneficiaries, it has the merit of being a 
jest upon an extraordinarily large scale. 
Another clause of the will bequeaths the 
residue of the two million dollar estate to 
the parents raising the largest families jn 
Toronto during the next nine years. 


Charles E. Hughes to be Chairman of 

Americans at Lausanne Conference 
Hon. Charles Evans Hughes has ac- 

cepted the chairmanship of the American 


——— delegation to the conference on faith and 


order to be held at Lausanne, Switzerland. 
in July, 1927. Mr. Hughes is an active 
member of the Baptist church, and a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


The One Hundredth Birthday of 
The Youth’s Companion 

Few of the thousands of adults today 
whose earlier years were nourished upon 





the Youth’s Companion may know that 
this periodical was originally established 
as a religious paper, but few of them also 
will deny that its wholesome influence 
upon successive generations of children 
has been other than essentially religious. 
An age which realizes the integral char- 


| acter of the religious and cultural forces 


which operate upon the minds of youth, 
and which recognizes the legitimacy of a 
wide variety of social and intellectual ac- 
tivities as parts of the program of reli- 
gious education, will not deny to this 
famous journal the honor of being still a 
valued ally to the cause of religion, even 
though it does not carry articles on the 
Sunday school lesson. The announce- 
ment of the one hundredth anniversary of 
its establishment will remind many of its 
former readers who are no longer as 
young as they used to be that the paper 
was already an old established American 
institution long before the days of even 
their remote youth. 


| President Emeritus of Baptist 
| College Dies 


Dr. Herbert Lee Stetson, president 
emeritus and professor of psychology and 
education in Kalamazoo college, Michi- 
gan, died recently at the age of 79. Dr. 
Stetson was a member of the Kalamazoo 
faculty for 26 years, and remained in ac- 
tive teaching service following his resig- 
nation of the presidency in 1922. 


Jewish Communion Stirred by 
Sacramental Wine Charges 

The allegation that 500 Jewish rabbis 
are under investigation for alleged viola- 
tions of the liquor laws in connection with 
the use of sacramental wine has excited 
deep concern in many Jewish communic 
ties. The American Israelite expresses 
the hope that such practices may be 
stopped without delay. It says that no 
Jewish law requires the use of wine with 
alcoholic content in religious services, but 
| that unfermented grape juice is just as 
allowable. 





A Pointed Suggestion to 
| Big Law-Breakers 
| A letter has just been made public 
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which General Lincoln C. Andrews, 
issistant secretary of the treasury in 
charge of prohibition enforcement, calls 
attention to a state of affairs which comes 
but little short of being a conspiracy to 
defeat the enforcement of the prohibition 
law. The letter is addressed to Fred B. 
Smith as chairman of the citizens’ com- 
mittee of one thousand. Mr. Andrews 
asserts that, to his personal knowledge, 
certain large sales agencies for important 
manufacturers make it a practice to enter- 
tain their customers, when they assemble 
in conventions or otherwise, with lavish 
supplies of alcoholic beverages. Big busi- 
ness is supposed to be dry, not as a matter 
of moral principle, but because a mixture 
of booze and business makes an unstable 
and often highly explosive compound. But 
many of its representatives, it appears, are 
not above trying to get purchasing agents 
into a mellow and purchasing mood by 
plying them with liquor. The incon- 
sistency is obvious, but more serious is 
the fact that such a practice sets a bad 
example in a very conspicuous way. The 
prohibition chief believes that Mr. Smith’s 
committee is the one agency which can 
make an effective protest. In reply to the 
suggestion Mr. Smith has sent a letter to 
14,000 business executives enclosing copies 
of Gen. Andrews’ letter. 


A National Advertising Campaign 
For Religion 

The international advertising association 
has a department of church advertising 
which has been considering how the prin- 
ciples and practices of advertising on a 
ational scale can be brought into play in 


CHRISTIAN 


the interest of religion. Plans have been 
made involving a concentration of effort 
in the period between Christmas and 
Easter. The features of the program 
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already suggested include not merely all 
sorts of publicity which might be applied 
to the marketing of a commodity, but 
activities of an evangelistic nature on the 


World Alliance Holds Annual Meeting 


HE WORLD ALLIANCE for in- 

ternational friendship through the 
churches held its eleventh annual meeting 
at Pittsburgh, November 10-12 in the 
large ballroom of the William Penn hotel. 
The features of the gathering in addition 
to the day sessions were a banquet on 
Wednesday evening when four hundred 
persons heard peace talk far into the 
night, four group luncheons on armistice 
day—clergymen addressed by Rev. Miles 
Krumbine, lavmen addressed by Colonel 
Patrick H. Callahan, women addressed by 
Anna Garlin Spencer, editors of religious 
journals addressed by Charles Clayton 
Morrison—a mass meeting attended by an 
audience of 2,500 people addressed by the 
Most Rev. James John Keene, Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Dubuque, Rev. S. 
Parkes Cadman and Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, and the final business session at 
which a statement of principles of peace 
was adopted as representing the united 
views of the world alliance. Dr. John R. 
Mott gave the closing address to a great 
audience at noon on Friday. Among 
other prominent speakers were Major 
General Henry T. Allen, Prof. James T. 
Shotwell, Prof. William T. Hull, Rev. M. 
Ashby Jones, Miss Lucy Gardner, Rev. 
Daniel A. Poling, Rev. W. Russell Bowie, 
Rev. William E. Gilroy, Dr. John J. Cor- 


nelius, Rev. W. W. Van Kirk, President 
Mordecai W. Johnson. The principles 
adopted by the gathering with unanimous 
vote are stated as follows: 


WORLD ALLIANCE PRINCIPLES 


“Representing, as we do, various points 
of view as to the best ways of securing 
world peace, we have reached agreement 
with respect to the following principles 
which we believe afford a basis of unity 
and a common program of action in which 
all lovers of peace may work together. 

“1. We believe that war should no 
longer be used for the settlement of con- 
troversies between nations. Without rais- 
ing the question of the right of self-de- 
fense for individuals and nations, we be- 
lieve that the time has come to make a 
combined and frontal attack for the over- 
throw of the institution of war by outlaw- 
ing it, and making war a crime under the 
law of nations. This we hold as the uni- 
fying purpose and dominating motive of 
all peace groups. To this end we urge 
that America take the lead and call an in- 
ternational conference for the purpose of 
adopting a universal treaty in which the 
nations shall forswear their ancient right 
of waging war and agree to submit their 
disputes to the permanent court of inter- 

(Continued on next page.) 
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part of the churches, both individually and 
collectively. There will be a commission 
of one hundred prominent pastors, and an 
advisory council of educators, editors, ad- 


CHRISTIAN 


vertising men, and other competent and 
interested clergy and laymen. A move- 
ment to encourage the singing of Christ- 


mas carols, union communion services, 
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church attendance campaigns, and efforts 
to promote the reading of religious 
literature will all have their places in the 
scheme. 





WORLD 


(¢ 
national justice, and shall provide for this 
court a code of international law of peace 


ontinued from previous page.) 


whose primary statute outlaws war and 
defines military aggression as a crime 
With war outlawed, the court should be 
clothed with affirmative jurisdiction over 
all disputes covered by the code or arising 
under treaties, and should have the power 
to issue a summons to any nation to ap- 
pear and answer the complaint of another 
nation 

The existence and functioning of the 
ild in no wise limit or supersede 
those non-juridical agencies of concilia- 


tion, mediation and di; 





Oomacy now in ex 
ence or yet to be created. 

We believe that membership of the 
United States in the permanent court of 
Justice is an immediately 
step in the direction of our co 


peration for the 


| 
n rn wor 1 
nt ' | 


na 


practicable 
settlement of disputes 


etween nations on the basis of law in- 





tead of war, in accordance with the pro 
ra utlined in the previous section. We 
urge the President to continue negotia- 
tions looking toward such membership in 
the court under conditions satisfactory to 
\r erican people. 
3. We rejoice in the rapid exter n 
n agreements and allied forms 
1l settlement mong Europe 
We call attention to the ex 
I e ¢ t 1 vement b 
et ! it has agreed to 
eve ’ sible case ft interna 
te t n opriate tribunal 
< I qu t s f national 
vital interest 
t eret re has bee 
na in promot 
f ‘ ‘ tl nations V 
‘ 1 Se study of th 
oO TUDY LEAGUE 
! \ et \ rld orgat 
1 substitute or the i 
» the permanent « 
1 tice re ( t 
t t suci i ore 
VV ré that its great serv 
fields of humanitarian and other e: 
have enlisted the cooperat! n 
try We believe this cout 
yuld study the ways and m« 1 
we ¢ cooperate more effectivel 
the activities of the league of nations 
rld peace, and we also respectfully 


that the league of nations give due 


deration and take appropriate steps 





t y its str ure and covenant so as 
leave the United States no valid excus« 
or remaining outside the league. 


“5 We believe that the problem of dis 
armament waits for its full and adequate 
lution upon the outlawing of war. Na- 
will hardly their consent to 
disarmament so long as the in- 


give 


a legal 
Nevertheless, we 


titution of war continues to have 


lieve that every practical step should be 


When writing t 


\LLIANCE HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


taken to relieve the nations of the enor- 
mous economic burden of military arma- 
ment, and to remove the threat of war in- 
herent in great military establishments. 
Che effort to reduce armaments should be 
progressive in order to keep pace with 
changing international _ situations. It 
should be made by successive interna- 
agreements through conferences to 
be called at definitely recurring intervals. 
Since thie reduction and limitation of ar- 


tional 


mament applies primarily to the estab- 
lished military, air and naval forces, there 
remains unsolved the further question of 
the potential armaments in chemical and 
industrial development. In_ this field, 
where there exist elements vital to a na- 
tion’s military power, there is no known 
effective device for disarmament, by re- 
duction or limitation, which does not 
strike at legitimate peacetime enterprises 
(Continued on page 1470.) 
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Giovanni Papini Praises 
Love and Humility 

In an article published in the Antidote 
Catholic) Giovanni Papini diagnoses the 


CHRISTIAN CENT 
world’s need as this “world of rapine and 
cruelty.” The pope wishes that charity 
should return to the hearts of all. Peace 
can be obtained only by a four-fold con- 
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ciliation: Perfect reconciliation between 
every man and his God; sincere recon- 
ciliation between the members of each 


single nation; loyal reconciliation between 





THE 

(Continued from page 1463.) 
he resultant findings were reported to the 
Saturday evening session of the interna- 
nal convention. Regarding the indige- 
us church in foreign fields, it was de- 
lared that the basis of discussion is that 
true Christianity is the religion of Jesus; 
every church at home and abroad 
ust have freedom of practice and experi- 
tation; that, while native churches are 
iding for union, the church in America 
ust clean house and set an example, and 
lay upon native churches burdens 
we ourselves cannot bear; that 
lifications for membership must be left 
itive churches to determine for them- 
in the light of the new testament 
churches are properly organized 
th elders and deacons; and that the plan 
rganization should be in accordance 
local needs. On Christian unity, the 
ipal findings were that the demand 
is imperative; that the spirit of 
the important thing; that co- 
among Christians of different 
a step toward unity; that aboli- 
war between nations, struggle be- 
and barriers between races 
ential; and that a sufficient basis of 
is belief in Christ, love to him, and 


tion 


Ips 1s 


classes, 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


OF 


a desire to follow him as Lord. It may 
safely be commented that the only criti- 
cism of these findings will come from 
those who are disturbed to note the per- 
fect absence of insistence upon distinctive 
and divisive denominational tenets. A 
dramatic moment occurred when, in the 
course of the discussion of race relations, 
it was suggested that charity might begin 
at home, and the Negro members who 
had been assigned seats at one side were 
conducted to a position on the center aisle. 
This was the first youth convention of the 
Disciples and it may be accounted a nota- 
ble success. 


SOME STATISTICAL STATEMENTS 


The total membership of the Disciples 
is given as 1,535,658, a net gain of 6.1 per 
cent for the year. This is by far the larg- 
est annual gain within the last five years. 
The net surplus of assets of the united so- 
ciety over direct liabilities is $11,926,030.51. 
The church erection fund contains $2,448,- 
862.39. Including loans returned and in- 


terest, the total amount in operation since 
the beginning of the fund 37 years ago, is 
$7,459,560.46. Two thousand four hundred 
and ninety-one churches have been aided 
with loans, and 2,491 of these loans have 


THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


been repaid in full. During the past fiscal 
year 289 churches have been aided to erect 
buildings costing $8,033,405 The foreign 
department, operating in ten countries, re- 
ports 4,827 baptisms and a net gain of 14 
per cent in membership of native churches. 
The membership in foreign fields is 35,246 


Eighteen hospitals and 24 dispensaries 


treated 428,797 patients Nineteen new 
missionaries are going out this fall and 33 
are returning from furloughs. The home 


missions department has conducted work 
in evangelism 
Japanese and 
Pacific 


and church 1 
Chinese 
Negro and 
tutes, work among French, Indians, 
icans, and European 
mies in the eastern 
and work in Christian 
adults and young people depart 
ment of benevolence has 912 
children in six homes and 183 aged per 


laintenance, 
the 

insti- 

Mex 


institutes on 


coast, schools 
acade 
districts, 
education for 

The 


cared tor 


immigrants, 
mountain 


sons in six homes. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
The presidential address by the presi 
dent of the convention, Dr. A. D. Har 


mon, president of Transylvania university, 
Lexington, Ky., was one of the most cour 
(Continued on page 1468) 
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nations, loving reconciliations of seceded 
Christians to the church. For further 
particulars as to Papini’s method of ob- 
taining these unities, one may quote from 
his book published three years ago. “We 
demand of you (protestants) only one 
thing; that you subscribe with us to 
the documents issued from the vatican in 
the last seventy years, from the syllabus 
of Pius IX to the encyclical Ubi arcano 
Dei of Pius XI inclusive.” For the rest, 
his book is a denunciation of protestant- 
ism, general education, and _ religious 
liberty. 


Corybantic Christianity as 
An Escape from Rationality 

“Our church has never welcomed cory- 
bantic Christianity,” says Percy Sylvester 
Malone in his always brilliant page in the 
Churchman, “but there are clergy and laity 
who are holding missions for the purpose 





DISCIPLES’ CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 1467.) 
ageous and liberal utterances ever voiced 
by the head of a Disciples convention. At 
the outset he expressed the opinion that 
the body could not go forward with its 
business in an orderly and stable way 
until it substitutes a delegate convention 
for the present mass-meeting. He pointed 
out that at the convention held in Okla- 
homa City in 1925, 53 per cent of the total 
registration came from the state of Okla- 
homa. Thus that one state was in a po- 
sition to exercise more influence and to 
carry more weight in a vote than all the 
other 47 and all foreign countries. It is 
of little use to call a convention “interna- 
tional” when its make-up is so largely de- 
termined by its location. Eighty per cent 
of the registrations were from the five 
states of Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
Kansas and Missouri. Twenty per cent 
were from Oklahoma City. Not only is 
any single convention unrepresentative of 
the whole body under these conditions, 
but the holding of successive conventions 
in different sections of the country, giving 
to different groups in succession the same 
disproportionate power, makes impossible 
any continuity of policy. The radically 
contrasted attitudes of the conventions at 
Oklahoma City and at Memphis is a bril- 
liant illustration of this. The changing 
attitude upon this very question of a dele- 
gate convention illustrates equally well 
the fickleness of Disciple conventions. 
After several years of preliminary agita- 
tion and preparation, a constitution pro- 
viding for a delegate convention was 
adopted about eight years ago. A year 
or two later, before the plan had ever been 
tried, the constitution wa@-amended and 
the conventions reverted to the old mass- 
meeting status. Three years ago an amend- 
ment was introduced by Dr. Edward 
Scribner Ames to restore the delegate 
convention. It had scarcely a supporting 
vote in the committee on recommenda- 
tions and none at all in the convention. 
And now there is a great popular move- 
ment in favor of that very thing, and an 
amendment to that effect was introduced 
with a large number of signatures headed 
by the name of Rev. B. A. Abbott, editor 
of the Christian-Evangelist. This amend- 


ment goes over until the next convention 
| 


for action. 
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The American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 
The only American undenominstional interne 
tional and nationa) Society aiding seamen 
Maintains a Sailors’ weno and Institute st 
607 West Street, New York 
Loan Libraries ($25) “on vessels sailing 


from New York. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies 


. cm Catvart, D.D., President; Groras 
inner Wepersn, retary 
Cragence C. Pumnsc’ Treasurer, 79 Wall &., 


New York, to whom contributions may Me sent. 
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ef convincing perfectly good Christians 
that they are living in sin because they du 
not spend all their mornings talking to 
God and all their afternoons forcing every- 
one to hear the gist of the conversation. 
We wonder whether this, like the Anglo- 
catholic excesses, may not be a frantic 
effort to avoid the intellectual problems 
which our complex civilization forces upon 
us. Some psychologists predict a startling 
anti-rational outburst, and this might well 
take the two forms of ritual and emo- 
tionalism. Surely it is dangerous to set 
in motion a great spiritual enthusiasm 
which is likely to accomplish nothing but 
a morbid concern over mysterious sin 
which does not exist, and to generate a re- 
ligious current so introspective and self- 
centered that the result is likely to be a 
short-circuit. And blowing out the fuse 
is a more serious matter in the soul than 
in the lighting system. These new 
evangelists are much exercised over sin 
which only God knows anything about, 
hen they might better be occupied with 
the sins that make us all a nuisance to our 
fellows.” 
Dr. R. H. Crossfield Goes from 
Norfolk to Birmingham 

Rev. R. H. Crossfield has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Christian church 
(Disciples) at Norfolk, Va., to accept the 
ministry at the First Christian church of 
Birmingham, Ala. Dr. Crossfield was for- 
merly president of Transylvania univer- 
Lexington, Ky., and later president 
of William Woods college at Fulton, Mo. 
Between these two college presidencies 
he served for a time in the general of- 
fices of the federal council of churches. 


sity, 


Dr. E. Y. Mullins as President of 
Baptist World Alliance 

Pres. E. Y. Mullins of Louisville Theo- 
logical seminary was warmly received in 
London as president of the Baptist world 
alliance on his return from a series of 
regional conferences recently held in va- 











Thanksgiving! 


For its new buildings and equipment 


For its doubled faculty and its con- 
stantly increasing student body, 


For the contributors who have made 


possible its larger program of 
service, 
For its loyal Alumni and friends 


throughout the world, 


For these, and all other blessings 
which have made this the Semi- 
nary’s “greatest year,” 


The Chicago Theological || 
Seminary 


is grateful to God at this Thanksgiving 
Time! 





May the coming year be even more 
fruitful in its service to the Church! 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 
Chicago 





5757 University Avenue 
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rious parts of Eurepe. At the public 
meeting held in Westminster chapel, Mr. 
Lloyd George presided and gave a stirring 
address on Baptist principles. As pioneers 
in religious liberty, said Dr. Mullins, Bap- 
tists have a duty, as the Anglo-Saxon 
races have, to teach the world the mean- 
ing of religious liberty. In Rumania they 
are living a thousand years behind the 
times. Dr. Rushbrooke reviewed the re- 
ligious situation in various countries of 
Europe, with special reference to the op- 
position of the Catholic church to the 
principle and practice of freedom in re- 
ligion. 


Mr. Green Discusses Mr. Ford’s 
Industrial Ideals 

The president of the American federa- 
tion of labor, a Christian statesman in the 
field of industry, in connection with his 
report and interpretation of the recent 
convention in Detroit, comments incisively 
upon Mr. Ford’s methods and ideals. “Mr. 
Ford’s conception of quantity production 
is restriction of the intellectual part to a 
limited group in the management office, 
minute subdivision of processes, and 
repetitive work for the great majority. 
Management gives major consideration to 
assembling and supplying materials so 
that the worker can fabricate without 
delays. He has offered as justification of 
the consequences of his methods to crafts- 
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manship, high wages, shorter hours, and 
the workingman’s automobile. There is 


so much that is interesting and profoundly 
significant in some of Henry Ford’s 
methods, that it is doubly regrettable he 
has not given equal consideration to 
human nature. Because he has taken it 
for granted men are satisfied if they have 
high wages and a short work day he has 
taken away their right to participate in 
creative work. Because he fails to ap- 
preciate the spiritual meaning of crafts- 
manship he finds no place for the trade 
union movement. Mr. Ford has received 
such joy out of his own creative activities 
he ought to appreciate what it would 
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“ne Little 
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cA Beautifal Story for 
the Christmas ate 
«At your bookseller, $1.00 


or from 
J. H. Sears & Co., Inc. 


40 W. 57th Street NEW YORK 
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The BEST Rea . 
eurns Bae 


The Bible has arver 
been published in an: 
form in which the 
reading of it has been 
made so attractive to 
both old and young 
as in the “INTERNA- 
TIONAL” 


CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS’ 
BIBLE 


By an entirely new 


pin. a thread of red 





running from 
Genesis to Revela 
tion, binds in one 
harmonious whok 


each leading topic. All 
the precious truths 
which lie hidden un 
der the mass of un 
connected matter and 
escape the mere read 
er are brought to light 
and tied together 
The Rev. Jesse Lyman 
Huribut, D.D., the pop 
ular authority in Bible 
themes, has arranged on 
this plan Three Thousand 
Selected Texts. 
PROMINENT PEOPLE'S 
OPINIONS 

Wanamaker: Interna 

tional Christian Workers’ Bible 
isan advance on anything hith 
erto attempted in making the 
Bible usable. 
Abbott: Valuable to Chris 
tian workers in their endeavor to get 
at the teaching of the Bible directly 
and immediately, and not through th 
medium of commentaries. 

BOUND IN GENUINE LEATHER, divinity circuit, 
with overlapping covers (like illustration), roun 
corners, gold edges, red underneath. Size of page 
5% x8% inches, beautifully printed in extra large 
clear type on extra fine pape % a contains Lat- 
est Teachers’ Helps to Bible ‘ 


SPECIAL 









SE REE for exam 
OFFER CHARGES PREPAID. If it does 
not please you, return it at our 
expense If it does please you, remit spe 


i please 
cial price. Published oat $7.50, but for 
= limited time we offer this handsom-f « 
est, most usable Bible at the Ay 
CIAL PRICE OF ONLY $4.90 
Send no money but fill in and 
a coupon. 


THE JOHN C. 
WINSTON CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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mean to others to have a creative quality | 
If he would turn his | 


in each day’s work. 
genius to the development of production 
methods that would salvage the in- 
tellectual power of his men now wasted 
in purely repetitive work, he would initiate 
an adventure in production far surpassing 
all he has thus far accomplished. The 
organized labor movement has long said 
to management, we have brains as well as 
brawn, give us a chance to mobilize the 
creative ability of workers and cooperate 
with management. Upon its power to 
help men to higher living organized labor 
rests its case. Henry Ford has made his 
reputation as manager of the Ford plants. 
The challenge of organized labor invites 
him to become manager of men, cooperat- 
ing with them in a quest for better 
methods and better results.” 


Is Clerical Dress a Help or a 
Hindrance to the Minister? 

Does a minister get closer to people by 
wearing on the street and in general social 
life a costume which does not reveal his 

illing, or by wearing one that tells every 

bserver that he is a minister? Prof. G. 
\. Johnston Ross, of Union theological 
New York reports that, 
wearing clerical dress for nineteen 
England and Scotland and not 
wearing it for twelve years in America, his 
judgment is in favor of it. Democracy in 
its pioneer stage is against distinctiveness 
of costume. It does not put even the 
| uniform. As life becomes 
more complex and one’s contacts are more 
largely with those whom 
know personally, the area of 
extended. Prof. Ross asserts 
attire he has reaped 
which are supposed to 


seminary, city, 
after 


years in 


oliceman in 
one does not 
uniforms is 
that in lay 
none of tl 
attend 


the con 


cealment of the clerical profession. He 
has seen and heard no more alleged facts 
about human nature than formerly. And 


even if he had, he thinks that the 
and friendly d trustful note 
into intercourse with strang 


courteous 
that comes 


ers when one’s 





WORLD ALLIANGE MEETING 
(Continued from page 1466.) 
The only way 


to eliminate this potential 


menace is to eliminate the war system 
itself, 

“6. Without raising the question of the 
expediency of maintaining an adequat: 
military and naval defense so long as the 
war system lasts, we are opposed to any 
tendencies which put undue emphasis on 


militarism in education 
military 


In particular we 
training in all public 
and all compulsory military 
training in colleges and universities, ex 
in institutions established for the 
cific purpose of military 

“7. We that all organized and 
accepted apparatus for peace must be sup 
plemented safeguarded by a 


oppose and 


high schools 


cept spe 
education. 
believe 


and process 


of education. We commend the organi 
zations which have set themselves to this 
task. We summon our schools and col 
leges, our civic, commercial and fraternal 
societies, our pulpit, our press, our thea 


ter and other agencies of public opini 


to enlist more earnestly in this campaign 
of education. 

“To the above aims we dedicate our- 
selves anew.” 
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clerical calling is manifest does the people 
more good than would be done to the 
minister by any discovery of their naked 
rudeness or lewdness which might be 
made possible by lay dress. But he is in- 
sistent that, if protestant ministers are to 
wear a distinctive garb, it should be one 
which distinguishes them from Catholic 
priests as well as from laymen. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
A Son of the Bowery, by Charles Stelzle. 
$3.50 
Rural Sociology, by Carl C. Taylor. 
Style Book for Writers and 
Sylvester Mawson. Crowell, 


Doran, 


Harper, $3.00. 
Editors, by C. O. 
$1.50. 


The Vision Beatific, by John D. Walshe. Mac- 
millan, $1.00 
The Message of F. W. Robertson, by F. G. Frost. 


Revell, 
The Pilgrim, by T. R. Glover. 
The Old Testament, by James 

$2.50 
The Famous New 


$1.25. 
Doran, $1.75. 
Moffatt. Doran, 


York Fundamentalist-Modernist 
Debates, by John Roach Straton. Doran, $1.50. 
Think Out Your Faith, by 
lander Longmans, $1.25. 
Does Christ 
day? by T. H. P. Sailer 


Pilgrim, 25 cents 
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WHY NOT SPEND 
SATURDAY AND 
SUNDAY in CHICAGO? 


Large, bright, 
livable rooms, a 


J>t =!" conservative en- 
Vo] /‘y)) vironment,excel- 
|= ° 
i! VIVA) lent service and 
UN considerate mod- 
. “eration ofcharges 
~~ « : 
a throughout all 


ely ' departments. 


j 
| Thetheatrical, musical, 
}  socialand shopping sea- 
/ son is at its height now. 

lA 
Rates te a 
from $2.50aday ~/}%\ 
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Great Northern 


Hotel 
CHICAGO 


In the shopping and theater 
cistrict, two squares from the 
financial center, and conven- 
fent to the wholesale section. 
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The Psalms According to Wisdom’s Rule, 
Frederick Joseph Bielsky. Christopher, $2.00, 
Cottage Idyls, by Albanis Ashmun Kelly, Chris. 

topher, $1.25. 
Baptist City Planning, by Charles Hatch Sears. 
Judson, $1.00. 
Seeking the Mind of Christ, by Robert E. Speer, 
Revell, $1.50. 
The Reconstruction of Belief, by Charles Gore. 
Scribner, $2.75. 


My Own Story, by Fremont Older. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 
Paris, by Sidney Dark. Macmillan, $6.00. 


Adventures on the Borderlands of 
Richard C. Cabot. Harper, $2.00. 
The Top of the World, by Welthy Honsinger 
Fisher. Abingdon, $2.50. 

Portraits and Portents, by A. G. Gardiner, Har- 
er, $3.00. 

The New Balkans, by Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 
Harper, $3.00. 


Ethics, by 





1 CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecctalog free, 
Moulin Bros. & Co. 
“=5 1104 South 4th St., Greenville, Iiinois : 





ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. 


Ohairman, 81m Hewry Lown, 

The following Hotele ace reserved exclusively for the 
Winter Season’ BERGUN, EKurhaus:; MALOJA, Palace; 
MURREN, Palace Get Alpes. Regina, Eiger, ete.; 
PONTREASINA, Sehbioss, Park; 
SILS MARIA, Barblan; WENGEN. Belvedere. ota ot 


Hotels from Secretary. 5 Endsietgh Gardens, W.C. 1, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New "York, N. Y. 
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BELLEAIRE } 
HOTEL 


420 Diversey Parkway | 
CHICAGO 


| $2.50 to $5 a day fora | 
large, beautifully fur- 
nished room, with pri- 
vate bath attached, in 
this new hotel located 

at the north end of 
Lincoln Park where | 
Sheridan Road begins. 
Food and service of | 
great excellence at reas- 
onable prices in the 
famous Vogelsang 
restaurant. 





Take any north bound motor 
coach—fare 10c—or any surface 
car routed in North Clark Street. 
Illustrated literature upon request. 
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We Give Thanks! 


T’S IMPOSSIBLE to escape the 
spirit of the season. Even if the 
President had forgotten to issue 
his annual proclamation, we 

would probably be going around in a 
sort of a glow, sniiling for sage dressing, 
anyway. There’s something about the 
last week in November that makes 
Thanksgiving inevitable. Yes, even 
in a paper's circulation department. 
Mr. Coolidge did not include the in- 
crease in the circulation of The Chris- 
tian Century among his reasons for 
calling on the nation for a general day 
of giving thanks. Perhaps that was 
what he had in mind when he said, 
“Our moral and spiritual life has kept 
measure with our material prosperity.” 
But if so, it was put just a shade too 
ambiguously for us to use it as a testi- 
monial. ae 2: 

ET a circulation department that 

wasn’t thankful for a growing sub- 

scription list would have something the 
matter with 
it, wouldn't 
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New Subscribers It: And such 
Here they are; the states and subscribers ! 
countries from which new sub- . ° ° 
scriptions have been received W hy . this IS 
during the past week . 
Alabama the year when 
California = 
Delaware the circula- 
orida . 
G . ‘ ycer 
Georgia tion manager 
ees can give 
owa j 
Kansan thanks for 
nmtucky 
Maryland th at Ww h ol e 
Massachusetts 
Michigan crowd that 
Minnesota ° 
Mississippi came wl t h 
Nebraska - ° ° 
New Hampshire Christian 
New Jersey 7 . 
New Mexico Work, and 
Ohio that has be- 
Oklahoma 1a Aas * n 
oO Cc , 
a comesoquick- 
Vermont ly an integral 
t ¢ wn 
West Viveinia and perma- 
Waseca nent part of 
oy Columbia, Canada th e fa mily 2 
Dominican Republic Whowouldn’t 
Newfoundland rejoice Ov er 
Guia, Canady a, | an accession 
of that kind? 





Then there have been all the other new 
subscribers who have come in during 
the year. Never a week but that a new 
company has joined up in The Chris- 
tian Century expeditionary force. 


Sometimes we catch ourselves wonder- 
ing where they all come from. But 
the explanation seems to be rather 
simple. As often as we try to analyze 
this constant growth, we find that 
it simmers down to just this: One 
subscriber gets another subscriber. 


We are thankful for that method of 
growth. It’s the best in the world. 


HERE are lots of other things we 

are thankful for, but the list of 
states supplying new subscribers is 
taking up so much space this week 
that we cannot tell the full story. 
But we must say at least this: We are 
thankful as much for what is to come 
as for what has been. The editors are 
giving us a peek into the future. They 
will be sharing that preview with all 
the members of The Christian Century 
family before long. Now we are al- 
lowed to tell of only one important 
article soon to be published. 


In the issue of December 9—yes, two 
issues hence—Reinhold Niebuhr will 
discuss,“‘How Philanthropic Is Henry 
Ford”? The announcement of , 
an article such as that needs 
no supporting ballyhoo. The 
coupon at the right is for 

the convenience of y, 
your friend. ¢ 


7 Chicago. 
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? Press, 440 S. 
7 Dearborn St., 


enclosed $1 


send me The Christian Cen- 


4 tury for three months, be- 


ginning with the issue contain- 


4 ing the article, 
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HERE ARE IMPORTANT SCRIBNER BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 





The Silver Spoon 


By John Galsworthy 


“I had just finished three improbable but exciting detective 
stories, and I found ‘The Silver Spoon’ more difficult to lay 


The Golden Key 


By Henry van Dyke 


“These are all stories of deliverance from some kind of peril 
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or perplexity or bondage,”” says Dr. van Dyke. A superb gift 
book. 


down than any of them."’—Wéalliam Lyon Phelps. $2.00 Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00 


East of the Sun and West 


of the Moon 


By Theodore Roosevelt and 
Kermit Roosevelt 


“The adventurers describe with fervor and power their in- 
cursions into India . . . . The narrative is clear, concise and 
graphic."’"—Philadelphia Record. Illustrated $3.50 


Ernest Hemingway’s 


The Sun Also 
Rises 
“A truly sipping story, told 
le 


in lean hard, athletic prose.” 
—New York Times $2.00 


Cynthia Asquith’s 
The Treasure 
Ship 
The work of famous authors and 


illustrators, a superb book for 
boys and girls $2.50 


Our Times : THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 
By Mark Sullivan 


This unusual history is a book for every home, It will be 
an indispensable book for your Christmas gift list. Readers 
of middle years find especial delight in it. 

610 pages. 213 illustrations. $5.00 


The Pulse of Progress 
By Ellsworth Huntington 


An eminent geographer’s conclusions as to the real causes of 
progress in civilization. $5.00 


Ignatius Loyola By Paul van Dyke 


A comprehensive and impartial biography of a great world 
figure. $3.50 


England By the Very Rev. W. R. Inge 


An honest and courageous view of England's present and 
future $3.00 


Our Mobile Earth By Prof. R. A. Daly 


Foundations of the Republic 
By Calvin Coolidge 


The President's views on fundamental American principles. 


A foremost geologist tells the fascinating story of the earth's 
formation Lllustrated $5.00 


Beyond the Milky Way 
By George Ellery Hale 


$2.50 


The American People: A History 
By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker 


A one-volume, readable history written for the adult mind. An 


The very latest discoveries and reaserches in astronomy. 


Riesnaed $1.99 answer to the plea for interesting histories. $5.00 





FAMOUS PRINTS 


Smok : THE STORY OF A ONE-MAN HORSE Edited by Frank Weiten- 
HEAVEN TREES : kampf, amnited to soo 
By Stark Young By Will James copies, is one o! i mos’ 


beautiful books on art ever 
Charm and serenity in a issued in America $30.00 
novel of the old South 


$2.00 our language. . . . 


Excellent Fiction 


***Smoky’ is one of the few truly great horse stories in 
‘Smoky’ rings true on every page.” 

—William T. Hornaday. 
With 43 of Will James exciting drawings. $2.50 


THE COPELAND 
READER 
Prof. C. T. Copeland’s 
1700-page anthology of 
English poetry and prose. 
\ ) we 


SEA WHISPERS 
By W. W. Jacobs 

A famous story-teller's 
first book in seven years 

$2.00 


Five Large Printings 


SUSAN SHANE . ~ : ADVENTURES 

By Roger Burlingame : ' oi\) ‘ ‘s ais AND 

“An undiluted American A x CONFESSIONS 

novel,” says Wm. Lyon 

Phelp $2.00 Prof. Wm. Lyon Phelps 
calls this his most con- 

fessional book. $2.00 


PAGE MR. TUTT! 
[By Arthur Train 


The delightful and canny 
old lawyer in a new book 


FIX BAYONETS! 
Five large printings of this 
great war Pook. $3.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Ite 
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